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Bonnie Lesley 
I 

The ancient town of Kail is like a city set 
upon a hill that cannot be hid. 

Many a fierce winter storm has battered its 
grey, old-fashioned houses, and down in the 
haughs by the river Ingsla, which flows past the 
Lovers' Wood and then steals its way through 
sleek grassy woodland, lies the green kirkyard, 
holding in its bosom generation after generation 
of men and women whose glory in life was the 
honour of the " toun," and who now sleep for 
ever by the side of the stream. 

On the ancient town the still more ancient 
mountain ridge known as Ben Ulin keeps 
solitary watch. In the middle of this ridge 
the head of the great Ben towers high, being 
frequently lost in dense, circling mist; and 
as the big hill stretches from rural Carglen 
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in the north to urban Kail in the south, it may 
be said to lay its right hand upon the country 
folks and its left upon those who live within 
the burgh. In the weaiy days of winter, when 
a "cauld nor* wind" comes sweeping down 
from the snowy heather, Carglen dwellers are 
led to curse this grim and evil giant by whom 
the loud storm and driving tempest seem to be 
brewed and sent forth as messengers of ill. 
Their case is like that of the poet Bums, who 
sang of a similar plight : 

« When winds £rae aff Ben Lomond blaw 
And bar the doors wi' drivin' snaw. 
And hing us ower the ingle." 

But in summer, when ''the broad sun in 
heaven laughs a pitiless laugh" as he sends 
fiery rays from a cloudless sky upon the 
sweltering folks of Kail who journey up and 
down the Mid Street, or the Bog Street, or the 
Croft Street (these be the great trinity!) the 
laugh is oftimes turned against him, for down 
from the steep sides of Ben Ulin rushes a cool 
breeze with fresh, sweet whiffs of the mountain 
heather, and then the toiling citizens glance up 
with gratitude and bless the '' dear auld Ben." 
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The folks of Carglen and their cousins in Kail 
are thus conjointly children of the mist and the 
heather. Besides, Kail is the market town, 
and on market-days people pour into it from 
Carglen and half a dozen of the other country 
parishes. 

It was a sultiy evening in the month of June, 
some years ago, when the market in Kail was 
nearly over, and the farmers and others were 
beginning to leave the "stance," or enclosure 
at the upper end of the town, that two men 
were seen to enter the booth of Elspeth MacNab 
of the "Blue Bell Inn." Several of these 
drinking booths were erected against a high 
wall that ran along the " stance," at the top of 
the three main streets — all of which led into 
the market — ^and a thirsty soul consequently 
lacked not for choice of a " howf " where he 
might rest awhile and recruit his strength for 
the homeward journey. 

Inside the booth of the " Blue Bell," Elspeth 
herself presided. The whisky was of the best, 
and a roaring trade went briskly forward. Loud 
and vigorous raged the din, and a mighty, 
sinewy fist now and again smote the frail deal 

table that stretched along the centre of the 
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tent, till every board in it rattled, and Elspeth 
herself was forced to look " glum." 

Such was the general character of the com- 
pany, but the two men to whom we have 
referred sat silent and alone in the farthest 
comer of the booth. They were both young, 
and as hearty fellows as one would desire to 
look upon, but there was something that sadly 
oppressed their spirits, and though they drank 
hard, the whisky seemed to have no inspiration. 
These men of solemn countenance were Willie 
MacVittie — usually spoken of as Willie o' the 
Hirst — and Steenie Sandison from the Upper 
Loan in Carglen. Sworn rivals in love they 
were, but a common disappointment had be- 
gotten a common sorrow. 

It was a Carglen lass, Lizzie Lesley by name, 
whose image now filled their imaginations. 
Lizzie was the daughter of old John Lesley of 
Sunnymead Croft, and a girl of uncommon 
beauty. Indeed, she had come to be known 
far and wide as " Bonnie Lesley," an epithet 
first bestowed upon her by a wandering 
minstrel, in allusion to the words of the 
famous song. 

Willie and Steenie had been schoolmates 
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with Lizzie in the big white-walled building 
that stood at the top of the sloping comlands 
in front of the " young wuid "; they had grown 
into manhood as she grew into womanhood ; 
they had never loved a girl but her : they had 
fought more than once, even unto shedding of 
blood, over the right to "coort the lassie"; 
but alas and alas! what advantaged all this 
when the heart of Bonnie Lesley was given to 
another? 

This other was a soldier now, but he had 
been bom and bred in the Carglen region. 
Tom Donald came of a good stock : his father 
was a farmer ; he himself was tall, lithe, and 
well-proportioned — just the sort of lad for a 
girl's fancy ; but he had always been erratic, 
and was notorious as the hero of a hundred 
scrapes. None were surprised, therefore, when 
he took " the Queen's shillin','' and joined the 
ranks of the Rothie Highlanders. But the 
women shook their heads and said that " a bad 
dree was dreein' for Bonnie Lesley." 

The girl herself made the best of her lot, and 
remained faithful to the old lover. For a time 
things went smoothly and well, but by and by 
strange stories began to find their way north- 
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wards from Edinburgh, where young Donald's 
regiment was quartered. At first Lizzie treated 
these rumours with derision, but one day she 
received a letter from the soldier, which caused 
her to form a sudden resolution, and to take a 
decisive step. 
Willie and Steenie knew all about this, for 

'* Lovers* eyes are sharp to see. 
And lovers' ears in hearing," 

and it was the knowledge of Lizzie's action 
which set a glow upon their faces as they sat 
within the tent. In such cu*cumstances there 
might be silent good-fellowship in drinking, but 
talk was another matter. 

After a long pause, however, Willie sum- 
moned his courage, and opened fire. ''It's 
been a terrible het day the day, Steenie," he 
remarked. 

"Ye may say that," rejoined Steenie 
briefly. 

Another long pause ensued, during which a 
malicious sparkle was seen to glow in the eyes 
of Willie, who at length began to whistle in a 
low tune the air of the song — 
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" Oh, saw ye Bonnie Lesley, 
As she gaed ower the Border ? 
She's gane like Ale3cander 
To spread her conquests farther. 

" To see her is to love her, 
And love bat her for ever ; 
For Nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither." 

Steenie Sandison turned and looked at Willie, 
with a glance of amazement mingled with sorrow. 
His outstretched arm was arrested in the act of 
carr/ing the glass to his mouth, and there was 
a frown upon his brow that indicated a desire 
to have instant recourse to fight. But appa- 
rently he thought it wiser to restrain his 
wrath; so he sat still, gloomily ''biding his 
time." 

When Willie had finished, Steenie forthwith 
burst into a louder and shriller strain. From 
the measured modulation of the note, one could 
almost gather the words : 

** The de'il he couldna scaith thee, 
Misfortune sha'na steer thee ; 
He'd look into thy bonnie face. 
And say, ' I canna wrang thee.' 

'* Return again, fair Lesley^ 
Return to Caledonie ! 
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That we may brag we hae a lass 
There's nane again sae bonnie.'* 

The "Border" of which these two were 
thinking was the blue line of the Grampians, 
and "Caledonie'' stood for bleak and gusty 
Carglen. 

Now it was the turn of Willie o' the Hirst 
to show himself aggrieved. Sternly he gazed 
at Steenie, and sternly he said, " Ay, lad, and 
is it anither fecht that ye are whistlin' awa' like 
this for ? " 

" Ye'U ken that best yersel' maybe," rejoined 
Steenie, not a whit abashed. 

Willie was by no means eager to force a 
rupture, for many a time and oft had he felt 
the weight of Steenie's tremendous fist ; so he 
answered placably, " Aweel, Steenie, well nae 
be in a hurry. Well jest ha'e anither gill for 
auld langsyne. Here, goodwife," he shouted, 
" anither gill o' yer best ! " 

Elspeth hastened to replenish the glasses; 
and the two men drank each other's health 
with a simple " Here's tae ye," and "Ay, ay." 

The whisky is a kind "creature," and at 

length it began to do its work. Willie felt 

its genial heat, and he had a glorious flash 
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of wits. "Stecnie," he cried, "Steenie, my 
man, I canna think o' ony need that there is 
for fechting the day at a'. Ye see Bonnie 
Lesley has gane awa' up tae Edinboro' tae 
speak wi' the sodger. It's him that she is 
likin', and no you or me, as ye ken fine, and 
tho' he be a bad ane, it's like eneuch that he'll 
mairry her noo, if only for shame's sake. If 
that be sae, what guid can it do the twa of us 
tae gang bletherin' and fechtin' for the love o' 
anither man's joe ? " 

This had a logical ring about it, but Steenie 
was a prudent man, and his thoughts travelled 
at a slow pace. He meditated quietly for a 
moment or two, and then he replied, with a 
wise shake of the head, ''Haith, Willie, I'm 
maist o' your opinion. The case is ane that'll 
maybe dae without fechtin' and sheddin' o' 
bluid." 

Thus the storm-cloud passed; the friends 
emptied their glasses ; and apparently now in 
better spirits, they rose and sallied forth 
together. But "slighted love is sair to 
bide," in more senses than one. It has a 
recurring tendency to make its victims irritable 
and peevish, not only with themselves but with 
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other folks as well, and more especially with a 
possible rival. Small wonder, therefore, that 
on their way up the toll-road towards Carglen, 
the feud between Steenie and Willie should 
break forth afresh! The whisky had now 
permeated their being, but it must be told as 
some justification of the renewed quarrel that 
the immediate cause was not altogether a selfish 
one. 

" I'm thinkin', Willie, we maun fecht it oot 
when a's said and deene,'' declared Steenie, 
resting for a moment by the fence at the side 
of the road. 

Willie bore up alongside, somewhat un- 
steadily, and he looked into Steenie's eyes, 
saying sadly, " Ay, ay, and dae ye really think 
sae ? " 

"Ye see, Willie," continued Steenie, "the 

case is like this. If onything ill should happen 

tae Bonnie Lesley awa' up in yon weary 

Edinboro', as like eneuch it may, it's ane o' 

us twa that maun tak' the road and see that 

she gets safe oot o' the place and back hame« 

Auld Lesley, her faither, is frail and dowie, 

and she has nae ither relation, and the job 

therefore jest lies atween you and me that ha'e 
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kent her and grown up wi' her since she was a 
bairn." 

" De'il ha'e me, bit there's fac' in what ye 
say, Steenie," replied Willie. " I fear we maun 
jest set to wark." 

The fight was now inevitable, for fists alone 
could settle who the champion was to be. 
The rival lovers accordingly stripped, and the 
tussle commenced in grim earnest. 

It was a gallant stand-up battle that was 
fought in the light of the siunmer moon — a 
stout contest — but when the fight was over no 
ill-feeling remained behind. Nevertheless, the 
white toll-road bore marks of the fray, and the 
faces of the two men were enough to make 
night hideous. Willie, to his own surprise, 
came off victorious, and he desisted not till 
Steenie had once and for ever renounced all 
pretensions to be the defender of Bonnie 
Lesley. 

On the morrow the result of the contest was 
noised abroad. Willie and Steenie would have 
preferred to keep silence, but their faces told 
the tale to the world. All men marvelled 
at Willie's success, for Steenie was a fellow of 
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superlative muscle, and every one supposed 
that love would have made him an irresistible 
champion. The gossips clamoured for his 
version of the story, but he managed to elude 
their grasp, for, without any explanation ren- 
dered, Steenie suddenly threw up his berth on 
the farm of the Upper Loan, and departed, 
none knew whither. 

Three weeks after the memorable fight in 
the moonlight, Willie o' the Hirst, having 
received from old Lesley ill-tidings of Lizzie, 
set forth on his self-imposed mission, with a 
soul as resolute as the knight of La Mancha's, 
when that famous Don first went out in quest 
of adventure. As a matter of delicacy, Willie 
took his sister Eppie with him, and a journey 
of eight hours by rail, through hills and straths 
and lowlands that the worthy man had never 
expected to look upon in the course of his life, 
brought him to the Scottish capital. His first 
visit was to the old castle on the rock, where 
the Rothie Highlanders were quartered, and as 
he passed up the High Street, and looked at 
the ancient houses, which seemed to carr> 
their tops to the clouds of heaven, there was a 
great terror in his heart lest the huge buildings 
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should topple over and bury him in their ruins ; 
but, like a man and a hero, he did his best to 
hide from the passers-by the fear that was in 
his soul. 

II 

There came a spell of cheerless days in Car- 
glen. Seething mist-clouds hung about the 
brows of Ben Ulin; the windows of heaven 
were opened ; every mountain rill became red 
and swollen; and the hay was in danger of 
rotting in the fields. Folks told each other, by 
way of news, as they met on the long wind- 
ing toll-road, that it was "terribF weety 
weather." 

All this time the rustic squire of dames was 
absent in Edinburgh. No one knew what 
had been happening there, and so conjecture 
was rife. 

But at length the clouds dispersed; the 
warm July sun shone upon the braes, and a 
light wind dried the hay ; joy was abroad upon 
the earth ; and all the folks were busy in the 
fields. 

Willie and Lizzie were back again now, but, 
strange to say, Willie's lips were sealed, and 
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the gossips could gather no information from 
him. His countenance, too, usually so open 
and honest, had assumed a mysterious air, 
which immensely provoked the curiosity of all 
good souls whose ears were itching to hear 
some new thing. 

On a day shortly after Willie's return, a 
band of merry hajmiakers were at work in a 
field known as the Upland Slope, on the big 
farm of the Hirst. The glorious sun and the 
wandering breezes had summoned every man 
and woman about the place to assist at the 
ingathering of the hay, and strangers also were 
there helping in the work. Among the latter 
was Lizzie Lesley. 

As this is our first vision of the old crofter's 
daughter, we must say in a word or two what 
she was like. Right well she deserved the 
epithet that had been bestowed upon her. 
She was a tall girl, with a contour somewhat 
plump, but fine as that of a classic model 
Her eyes were dark and full-orbed, her skin 
rosy and a little sunburnt, her hair of the 
raven black. Had the poet whose song gave 
her the distinction by which she was known 
stood by her side in the field this day, the 
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words which he applied to his Jean might have 
been addressed to her t 

" Thy tempting lips, thy roguish e'en— 
By heaven and earth I love thee ! " 

No change had come over her beauty, but she 
was now a trifle paler than aforetime, and the 
white linen sun-bonnet that she wore closely 
shaded her handsome face. The "sodger" 
had proved false — of that there could be little 
doubt — and Lizzie had the pity of all, even 
that of the fair damsels who envied her 
superior grace. 

But though Bonnie Lesley was sad at heart, 
the others were jolly, for life in a thousand 
forms was swelling throughout the earth on 
such a day as this ; it was jocund and vigorous 
in the souls of the haymakers, and the breeze 
rippled with the sounds of laughter and mirth. 
The spirit of mischief also was in the air, and 
it entered into the soul of little Pat from the 
Mill, who chanced to be present as a volunteer. 

Pat, in his time, had experienced trouble 
enough and to spare in matters of love, but 
having happily surmounted all his difficulties, 
and at length captured the heart of the game- 
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"Weel, we're nae concerned wi' the first 
man/' Pat rejoined ; " he's awa' frae here noo ; 
it was the second man that was the fox." This 
with a glance towards Willie o' the Hirst. 
"The lass that I spak' o'/' continued Pat, 
"was the grape, and, my certie, she was a 
sweet ane. Lang was the fox after that grape, 
lang and sair did he try tae get the lass, but 
when he was fairly beaten he pat on a dour, 
sulky face, and said that the grape was as sour 
as sour could be." 

Willie o' the Hirst heard all this, and, 
though as yet he said nothing, his brow began 
to darken with rage. Had Pat been a wise 
man, he would have put a restraint upon his 
tongue, but, heedless of his impending doom, 
he stumbled on through the " moral." 

"And tae add tae the fun, Jess, my 
dear " 

" Nane o' your dearin' o' me," cried the girl. 

" ^Taeadd tae the fun," continued Pat, 

" the lass I spak' o' was a kind o' a fox tee, 

and she had a lad, a fine, grand, sodger chiel'. 

Haith, the sodger was a grape that ye wadna 

see the likes o' ilka day. But he jiltit the lass, 

and, it's said, mairriet some ither hizzie o' your 
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fickle seX| Jess, my dear ; and syne this lass I 
spak' o' cam' gey near to breakin' her he'rt, 
and though an auld frien' was there at hand 
jest ready to dry her e'en, yet she wad nane o' 
him. Tae mak' a lang story short, she took a 
fair scunner at the twa o' thae chiels, reck'nin' 
them to be nane ither than a couple o' sour 
green grapes. Ay, we ha'e plenty o' lemons 
and grapes on the hayfiel' the day." 

It was an hour of sunshine and mirth ; '' the 
bees were stirring — birds were on the wing ; " 
all nature wore a peaceful smile; but there 
was dark tumult in the soul of Willie o' the 
Hirst. In an instant he sprang towards Pat, 
and seized the little man in his strong arms. 
Before the story-teller had time to realise what 
was happening, he was sent whirling into the 
air like a cricket ball. Amid the jeers and 
laughter of all, Pat came to rest on the top of 
a large waggon laden with hay. 

" My faith, sirs," exclaimed one, " a chiel' 
that can dae that is nae met wi' ilka day. 
Nane need wonder noo that Steenie Sandison 
gat the warst o' it." 

Pat descended from the waggon with a 
woful countenance, regretting the ill-timed 
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application of his ''moral"; feeling also that 
he was an object of derision, and wondering 
what Elsie Dochart would say when she heard 
of his disgrace. Bonnie Lesley had never 
spoken a word, but she drew the sun-bonnet 
more closely around her face. 

Willie was a man not to be trifled with, and 
from this day forward few persons dared to 
say a word about Edinburgh or Lizzie Lesley 
in his presence. No information could be 
gleaned from him, and Lizzie was equally 
reticent. The absent soldier profited by all 
this, for his infamy was not published abroad. 
But great was the marvel of the lads and 
lasses, as they saw that Willie and Lizzie were 
estranged, and that the estrangement seemed 
to increase day by day. And yet this was 
the man who had loved Bonnie Lesley all 
his life ; who had even won in fair fight the 
right to defend and protect her I Folks shook 
their sapient heads and began to doubt lest 
something might be wrong with the ways of 
Providence. 
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III 

And so the months glided by. Ben Ulin 
brewed and sent down from the heather 
another winter's storms ; the next spring 
brought its wealth of primroses scattered up 
and down the braes; and, on the heels of 
springi the summer was once more in the 
land. 

Down in the hollow of a green valley that 
lay beneath the smiddy of Tap-the-Neuk, in 
the shelter of a hazel copse, John Lesley and 
his daughter Lizzie dwelt at the croft of 
Sunnymead. In front of the cottage door, on 
a quiet summer evening, father and daughter 
sat together on a soft, mossy hillock. 

" Willie's had a fine day for his weddin'," 
said Bonnie Lesley, with a dreamy look in her 
eyes, as if her thoughts were far away, and 
scarcely expressed by the words that she 
uttered. 

" Ay," said John, laconically, in the tone of 
one who cared not for marriage or giving in 
marriage. 

There was silence for a time, no sound 

breaking the stillness save the roar of the 
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Carglen Bum as it clattered in its stony 
channel down through the dell. 

Presently Lizzie had something more to say. 
"Was Steenie Sandison of the Upper Loan a 
very strong man?" she asked. The words 
were spoken in a careless manner, but there 
was a strange tremor in Lizzie's voice, 

"Eh! what was that ye were speerin'?" 
said old Lesley. "Steenie Sandison, ay, he 
was a fine fallow that. Lord bless ye, he was 
the strongest chiel' in a' Carglen I Nane could 
stand up tae him. But he's been lang awa' 
frae here." 

" He was stronger than Willie o' the Hirst ? " 
Lizzie continued, in the same low, musical 
voice. 

"Willie o' the Hirst!" rejoined Lesley, 
scornfully, "Willie may be a' very weel at 
mairryin' and sic things as that, but he isna a 
man like Steenie. Na, few fowk livin' are a 
match for him." 

Hereupon Lizzie turned vety pale, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

The falling night, with its moist dews, sent 

father and daughter to their beds. Old Lesley 

slept the sleep of the just, but Lizzie lay awake 
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through the long, weary hours, thinking much 
of Steenie Sandison, who had formerly loved 
her with a hopeless love, but now seemed to 
have departed for ever. "He was stronger 
than Willie, and yet he didna win me," she 
murmured. '' I dread it was because he had 
tint a' love for me." Never before had Steenie 
seemed such a glorious creature in Lizzie's eyes. 

Next Sunday in the kirk Willie and his 
young wife sat side by side. A sad back- 
slider was Willie o' the Hirst. Forgetting all 
about Lizzie, he had taken to his heart Neil 
Jenkins's Kate, a girl who had long loved him 
in secret. Lizzie was not jealous ; her thoughts 
were all given to Steenie Sandison. The 
soldier had been false, and Willie fickle; 
Steenie seemed to be the one man in the 
wide world upon whom a girl could rely. So 
kind, too, he had been to her, and so gentle, 
when he had nothing to expect at her hand ; 
and yet he had lost the fight and gone away ! 
Bonnie Leslie was sore troubled. 

The afternoon was sultry and oppressive. 
Lizzie could not rest within doors. There was 
never a puff of wind in the hazel copse; a 
fierce July sun blistered the earth, and Bonnie 
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Lesley turned with longing eyes to high Ben 
Ulin, where the winds of heaven were never 
at rest In a pensive mood she took down 
her white straw hat, tied the blue ribbon 
under her chin, took a small flaming parasol 
in her hand, and set out for the top of the 
big hill. 

It was a long journey up the mountain-side, 
and when Lizzie reached the higher ridges, she 
was fain to sit down and rest in the heather. 
Loud now was the sweep of the blast, but tall 
and flowery grew the heather, and Lizzie sat 
cosily in its shelter, listening to the roar of the 
breeze overhead. And still her thoughts and 
her heart were with Steenie Sandison. 

Far down in the valley, miles away, on the 
western side of the hill, the rich plains of 
Aberkeith were visible, and the eye could trace 
the windings of the river Splight, swiftest of 
Highland streams, as it sped its course down- 
wards to the ocean. 

Suddenly an object appeared in the heather. 

It was the head and shoulders of a man. At 
first Lizzie beheld it with a languid interest 
only, but by and by her heart began to beat 
wildly, and her breathing took the form of 
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fitful gasps. A consciousness had dawned 
within the girl's soul that this was none other 
than the long-lost Steenie. 

Steenie undoubtedly it was, listlessly wander- 
ing on the top of the hill, with his hands deep 
in his trouser-pockets, and evidently unaware 
of the proximity of any other human being. 
Presently he also sank down in the heather. 

Such a fierce joy had taken possession of 
Lizzie that for a time she was unable to stir. 
But by and by she arose, and with trembling 
steps approached the form of her old lover, 
who lay outstretched in the heather, thinking 
much of 'the past, and dreaming his dream of 
what might have been, had Fortune taken his 
part, and given him Lizzie's love to brighten 
and cheer his life. 

" Steenie ! " said Bonnie Lesley, with her 
heart in her mouth. 

Steenie had been resting like one asleep, but 
he now opened his eyes, sprang to his feet, and 
seeing that it was Lizzie Lesley who stood 
before him, his face expressed the utmost 
astonishment, and his tongue was mute. 

Lizzie was in a very gracious mood, and she 
gave Steenie her hand. He touched it coldly 
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with his finger-tips, but his arm trembled with 
emotion. 

" Ye're a cold-hearted man, Steenie, and ye 
give me a cold welcome," said Bonnie Lesley 
reproachfully. 

" That may be, mistress," said Steenie with 
great confusion. " That may be. But, ye see, 
ye have made a great mistak' ; it's no Steenie 
Sandison that ye are speakin' till the noo. It's 
Rory Jamieson that stands afore ye. Steenie 
Sandison's dead and gane." 

" Dead I " cried Lizzie, somewhat between 
tears and laughter ; '' how can that be, and you 
there in front o' my very e*en ? " 

"It's a queer thing, nae doot," he replied, 
" but it's true eneuch, though. Ye see, Steenie 
Sandison died and was buriet last year. On 
the day o' his death, I mysel', Rory Jamieson, 
a plain workin' man on the railroad, cam' into 
bein'. I'm hame frae the sooth for a short 
holiday up there in Aberkeith, and syne I'm 
awa' back again tae the sooth and the railroad. 
Ay, Steenie's as dead as a door-nail. I'm 
thinkin' I maun wus' ye good-day," he added, 
looking down towards the plain, and preparing 
to move. 
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Bonnie Lesley was silent for a moment, but 
then she burst into a flood of tears. 

Steenie — or Rory Jamieson, as he called 
himself — ^was greatly troubled, and he said in 
a hoarse voice, " Is he no' gude tae ye, 
mistress ? " 

"Wha's no' gude tae me?" cried Lizzie, 
looking in a puzzled manner at the great 
bronzed man, who might have stood for the 
statue of a lesser Hercules. 

" Willie, your husband," he replied. " They 
tell't me he was mairriet." 

A faint smile curled about Lizzie's lips as 
she answered : " Ye're daft, Steenie ; Willie's 
nae husband o' mine. He never speert me at 
a', and I didna want him. He's mairriet tae 
Kate Jenkins. Naebody ever cared for me. 
A'body's against me. But as for you, Steenie, 
that ran awa' and changed your name, ye're 
the maist false, cruel, and unkind man that ane 
ever heard tell o'. Your he'rt is as hard as a 
flint stane, and yet, ye ken, ye aye said ye likit 
me. But maybe ye are a marriet man yersel' ? " 
said she, with a glance of suspicion. 

The scales had now fallen from Steenie's 
eyes! 
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'Tm beginnin' to think that Pm Steenie 
Sandison again/' he murmured with a pleasant 
smile. "Ay, I'm sure that I am Steenie. It 
maun ha'^e been the ither man, Rory Jamieson, 
that's dead and gane." 

He sought the hand that a short minute ago 
he had scarcely touched, and he held it gently, 
but firmly, in his mighty grip. 

" Ha'e ye come to me at last, Lizzie ? " said 
he with a great longing in his eyes. 

" Ye winna tak' me," replied she archly. 

"Ah I ye ha^e come, then," rejoined he, with 
a low laugh of delight. At the same moment 
he gathered her to his heart. Bonnie Lesley 
had at length come to her true haven. 

The breeze piped a louder and a cheerier 
song, and old Ben Ulin, the genius of love as 
of sorrow, bore in the sunset a promise of 
wedded joy to these two, so lately lost to each 
other, but now so strangely found. 

One mystery remains. No one knows to 
this day how it chanced that the strong man 
allowed himself to lose the battle in the moon- 
light. That secret is fast locked in Steenie's 
breast. 
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I HAVE elsewhere told that in our parish of 
Carglen, big though it was, we could not boast 
of a single village large enough for the name. 
We had, however, a few scattered hamlets. 
One of these clusters of thatched houses, all 
plain and venerable, was found at a cosy spot 
in a grassy hollow where the two main roads 
crossed each other, the first and widest being 
always spoken of as the toll-road ; the second, 
rougher and less frequented, as the road of 
Baldearie. A little window in the gable of the 
country post-oflSce looked out upon the former, 
and a big front window on the latter. 

The oflSce itself was the glory and honour 
of the hamlet, which bore a name that can 
neither be called pretty nor appropriate. It 
was known to natives as Rottenslough, and to 
others as Rottenslough in Carglen. Its in- 
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spirit of chivalry, allow time to the recording 
angel to make a point against him. When the 
service was over, P. W. would run home (he 
was always a man in a hurry), and then set to 
work upon the damning note-book. Ay, you 
might see him at it far into the Sunday after- 
noon if you chanced to pass over the railway 
bridge and look down into his window. It 
was labour for the Lord, and he stood to it far 
more lustily than he did on week-days to the 
work for the earthly masters that he served. 

What was the object of all this careful toil ? 
Ah! Maister Merrison Dean could have told. 
The object of it all was the good of the 
Minister's soul, and his guidance in the right 
pastoral path. P. W. knew what he was 
about, and, as sure as the warm sun shone 
in the sweet summer sky, if our parish had 
been sufficiently civilised to call for a local 
paper of its own, a powerful letter would have 
appeared weekly in its columns, dealing with 
ministerial failings in a certain place "not a 
hundred miles frae hereawa.'' But we had no 
newspaper save the Blankshire, and P. W. was 
afraid to approach its sublime majesty. Yet 
the great resource of letter-writing remained. 
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Here was a way still open for P. W. to serve 
the Lord; and he buckled to it with a right 
good heart. Time after time Robbie, "the 
post/' handed in at the door of the grey manse 
by Whiteydell Bum epistles recording in plain 
black and white the word of the Lord by the 
mouth of P. W. against the lukewarm Merrison 
Dean. 

P. W. not only held the mirror up to nature 
with wonderful fidelity, but he added certain 
vivid touches of his own. Sometimes he would 
sign himself " A True Friend " ; at others 
" Listener " ; at others " A Voice " ; sometimes 
"A Sorrowing Brother"; and on rare occa- 
sions he would write in his own name, " Peter 
Wilkins Grant." The poor Minister was held 
in a cleft stick. The more P. W. wrote, the 
more he subscribed to the funds of the Kirk, 
and the parson dared not openly quarrel with a 
man who denied himself butter with his bread 
for the good of the earthly Zion. But even 
the patience of the Reverend Merrison Dean 
(it was a patience sorely tried) at length 
became exhausted, and one gloomy Sunday, 
after P. W. had indited an epistle containing 
words far different from those of which the 
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Psalm speaks as "good matter in a song" — 
words, in sober truth, gravely calling in ques- 
tion the soundness in the faith of no less a 
man than Elder Amos Gibb — ^words even 
daring to reflect upon that good man's way of 
life — the Minister mounted the pulpit, read a 
few of those terrible verses in which the 
Psalmist invokes curses upon the heads of 
his enemies; prayed sadly (without taking 
snuff at all) for self-deluded Pharisees and 
whited sepulchres ; and, when the time for the 
sermon came, he seemed to stand up in the 
exalted pulpit-cage at least six inches taller 
than his usual height, as he gave out the text 
from John xxi. 22 : " What is that to thee ? 
Follow thou me.** 

I shall never forget the strange look that 
came over the face of P. W. after he had 
carefully compared this passage in the Fourth 
Gospel with its context. It was the one and 
only time within my knowledge in which 
P. W. lost his wits. The recording pencil fell 
from his hands, and rolled from under the pew 
down the passage towards the pulpit, and I 
would swear that a faint smile curled about the 
preacher's grim lips as he saw it, calling out for 
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the fourth time, " What is ihattoihee? Follow 
ikou me" 

Mr. Merrison Dean fairly excelled himself 
on that inspired Sunday. He smote the Bible 
almost to tatters ; he spread out his arms and 
leaped on the desk like a man bent upon 
swimming over our heads ; then he shot back 
featureless and lifeless as Lot's wife tunied 
into a pillar of salt; but ever and again he 
sank forward, and wound up his impassioned 
paragraphs with the pointed refrain, " What is 
that to thee? Follow thou me." Every Carglener 
in the Free Kirk knew what it all meant, and 
there were few folks asleep. P. W.'s face was 
as white as the driven snow, for he felt that 
threescore eyes were upon him, all gleaming 
with pleasure at the Minister's triumph. 

P. W. was silenced for four long weeks, but 
he passed the time in praying for the Minister's 
spiritual condition, alternated with terrible 
harangues to the men who served under him 
at the little station on the unpardonable sin 
of those who " kent the truth, but didna walk 
in it." 

P. W. had an eye to most folks in the parish, 
but, after the Minister, there was one person 
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whom he persecuted with relentless notice. 
This was the wife of Mungo Stennis, tenant of 
the farm Links o' Domie. Mrs. Stennis had a 
nimble tongue, and she wagged it freely. The 
little woman was not above criticism, and there 
was a rumour in the parish that copious doses 
of brandy increased the acidity of her temper 
and disposition. Now any one in Carglen who 
had recourse to the brandy-bottle, were it man 
or woman, had to submit to immediate sentence. 
Whisky was a homely, harmless liquor, but we 
all said with the honest poet : 

" Wae worth that brandy, burning trash, 
Fell source o' mony a pain an' brash I *' 

P. W. led the attack in his wonted manner. 
Letters began to arrive at the Links time after 
time; at first from "A Parishioner," setting 
forth the heinous sin of brandy-drinking and 
backbiting. Then "A Sorrowing Brother" 
drew pictures of a drunkard's sad condition in 
terms as pathetic, if not so polished, as the 
confessions of the immortal Elia. No effect 
being produced, "A Disgusted Fellow- Wor- 
shipper " poured forth the vials of his wrath, 

like a modem Hosea, against the sinful 
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drinker. But still the brandy-bibber kept 
quiet. 

P. W. was not to be beaten, however, and 
he adopted the vein satirical That is to say, 
he went to the town of Kail, purchased a small 
keg of brandy, and ostentatiously sent it with 
''the Christian compliments of Peter Wilkins 
Grant to Mrs. Mungo Stennis." Then he went 
into his room and prayed that the arrow might 
reach her heart. 

But Mrs. Stennis was equal to the occasion, 
and she wrote a letter to P. W. thanking him 
heartily for his present. " I had often heard 
of your skill as a judge of good brandy. It is 
a gift that comes of long experience and some 
taste, and I am indebted to you," said she in 
her grand way. P. W. a brandy-drinker! 
This was too much. " Lord rebuke the 
enemy," cried he, and he hurried off to the 
lawyer in Kail. He was "real slander't, 
he was, and he wud ha'e the law o' her, 
the dirty drunken woman he had tried to 
save; ay, it wud be a Coort o' Session 
job, that wud it." But the lawyer altered 
his mind. So P. W. neither prayed nor 
wrote any more, but spoke of some who 
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were '' far, far gane — dry sticks — ^mere brands 
for the bumin'." 

P. W. was an " aawthor," a man who had 
written a book, or at any rate a small pamphlet, 
in "prentit letters," and after that event you 
may be sure his praises were in every mouth 
in Carglen. 

P. W. was a man with a theory, and notwith- 
standing the vogue that he obtained, had, like 
most men weighted with theories, an uphill 
battle to fight. His book was entitled '' News- 
papers against Rugs : an Argument and a Plea." 
We read it at first with awe and admiration, 
the more readily as P. W. treated us all to free 
copies. But the glamour passed away, and we 
were free to criticise. Then a veritable "spate" 
broke over the head of Peter Wilkins Grant, 
Author and Stationmaster. 

P. W.'s book, with its argument and plea, 
was intended to prove to all the world that 
thick travelling-rugs or even greatcoats were 
mere useless burdens for any traveller, when 
he could wrap his legs, his body, and his head- 
piece in the Blankshire Journal^ the Eilfin 
Chronicle, or the Aberdeen Twopenny. P. W. 
firmly believed in the reign of Saints on the 
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earth and the immediate dawu of a Millennium, 
and he would say to a careless mortal, " Why 
think o' the body, man, when the soul is cauld 
and the Lord this day may be in the air?" 
But if one chanced in the dead of winter to 
appear in the station with a cosy rug, he would 
bounce forth and argue with fierce emphasis 
against the sin of those who despised the voice 
of wisdom, and trusted their bodies to woollen 
wraps instead of folds of newspaper. 

One day he tackled the Laird. Mr. Malcolm 
Seth was going to Edinburgh, and he carried a 
big rug. P. W. rushed out, thrust under the 
Laird's nose a copy of his book, and held in 
readiness a packet of newspapers. The Laird 
took the book, glanced at it, and P. W. stood 
still, prepared to argue the question. Mr. Seth 
looked at him pitifully through his glittering 
spectacles for a few seconds, and then muttering 
" Cut bono ? " in his thin rasping voice, turned 
his back and walked away. P. W. spent the 
afternoon in interceding for the Laird. 

But it was Pete McQueben and the Elder of 
Gelnabreich who fairly demolished the writer's 
theory — so far at least as our parish was con- 
cerned. It was the morning of the market- 
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day, and the little office was full. P. W., with 
his left foot on the edge of a chair and his right 
hand resting on the big station-bell, held forth 
upon the merits of the theory. 

Then said Pete, "P. W., were ye iver 
fou' ? " 

" Fou' ! " bawled the Stationmaster ; " what 
does the man tak' me for ? " 

" Weel, dae ye drink ? " added Pete mildly. 

" He's a cauld-water man," said one. 

"Aweel," continued Pete, "if that be sae, 
hoo can the chiel tell ye what's warm an' what's 
nae? John Barleycorn against it a', say I. 
Try it, P. W.," he added, "an' then we can ha'e 
your opinion." 

Hereat everybody laughed, but P. W. looked 
serious. 

" Haith and there's truth in that, Pete," said 
Gelnabreich the Elder, who, though a sober, 
douce man, was yet proprietor of more than 
one hotel in Kail. 

The Elder's word settled it, so that "Ay, 
ay ! " chimed from a score of voices. Francie 
Kemp, the politician, was there, and as he only 
glared furiously and spat thrice, he too was 
taken as tendering assent. 
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P. W. was in the habit of summoning little 
conferences in the waiting-room to discuss 
serious questions of politics on week-days, and 
knotty religious arguments on the Sundays. 
At some of these meetings I was present, but 
the cosier warmth of the furnace bench in the 
Smiddy of Tap-the-Neuk, where Elder Amos 
Gibb reigned, had higher attractions. Besides, 
P. W. would have his own way ; failing that, 
there was danger of damaged tempers and 
broken heads. He was willing — ^yea, anxious 
even unto bending the knee — to argue the 
point with you; but the moment you tackled 
him and endeavoured to return a Roland for his 
Oliver, his blood was up, and he fairly hissed at 
you in his sharp clear voice. 

" Speak soft, freen P. W.," said Andrew from 
Claypots one day, mildly. 

" Speak soft, said the man ? " yelled P. W. 
in high squeaking tones. " I'll speak the truth — 
the truth, I tell you ! " roared he, leaning for- 
ward and holding out a clenched fist which 
would certainly have found a lodgment in 
Andrew's left eye, had not Jock Watt of the 
Knowhead seized the Stationmaster's coat- 
tails and pinned him to his seat. P. W. had 
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wonderful energy, and there were times such 
as this when, if he failed in reaching the inward 
man, he made rough onslaughts upon the 
outward. 

On Sunday he would prove from chapter and 
verse in Holy Scripture that all earthly things 
were worthless, and human laws and human 
governments of no avail, " for He wud be in 
the cloods soon '' ; but on the Monday he would 
shake in your face the Red Republican (printed 
in Young's Comer, Strand, London), and 
demonstrate with unerring logic that the Par- 
liament Houses were rotten, the Monarchy a 
blood-sucker, and that England must be saved, 
and saved at once, by the creation of a strong 
Republic. No single soul agreed with him, but 
all stood in awe at the big words of controversy 
that came from his mouth. 

'' He's a real blethering skate," said Sandie 
o' the Tanzie ; " but Lord ! he sets yer bluid 
a-gallopin', and it does ye muckle guid in the 
stamack." 

That was the secret of P. W.'s influence over 
us ; he always succeeded in evoking a strong 
counter-current of ideas, and by stirring the 
sluggish mind was a kind of parish doctor. 
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"He's a terribr clivcr fallow is P. W., 
setting abye his prayers an' that/' said grace- 
less Pete McQueben, and we all thought the 
saying was true. Judge, therefore, of the 
comfort that stole into our souls when we 
found that our inbred conservatism in laws, 
morals, and religion was never rudely shaken, 
even by the searching criticisms of such an 
one as P. W., the tongue o' the trump to us a', 
or the new Cock o' the North. 

I remember the downfall of P. W. in Carglen. 
It was long ago, and it came upon the occasion 
of one of those Monday night gatherings in 
the little waiting-room at the station by Rot- 
tenslough. Political questions were in the air, 
and many of them concerned in no incotisider- 
able degree the toiling peasantry of our parish. 
Most of us swore by " WuUie," and we fondly 
looked for great things from him. A few, a 
very few, draggle-tail folks were of the opposite 
persuasion. P. W. was against us all ; he held 
firm to ,the faith of the Red Republican, and 
that meant the wreck of all old jog-trot methods. 
Flourishing the newspaper in his hand, now 
rasping forth his long sentences and anon 
quoting from the anonymous Grub Street 
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writer, P.W. was determined for once to carry 
the citadel of our understandings. 

But most providentially Francie Kemp was 
one of the company. He sat in a snug comer 
by the fire blazing in a big grate, and any one 
looking at him could see a queer malicious 
twinkle in his eye, boding no good for P. W. 
The sly twinkle increased in brilliance as, in 
the midst of one of P. W.'s grand elongated 
sentences, Francie rose and interposed with, 
" May we licht the pipe, freen P. W.?" 

This arrested P. W. at an awkward moment, 
just as he grasped firmly the twisted newspaper 
with one hand, and was in the act of letting out 
fiercely with the other. For a few seconds he 
paused, and we nearly laughed outright ; but 
P. W. said solemnly, "At your ain risk, Francie, 
at your ain risk." 

" Tse risk it,'' said Francie, and he struck a 
light. 

P. W. continued his oration, and Francie was 
soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke. " Ye'U 
bear me out that I have carried my point, 
freens," gasped P. W. as he wound up his pero- 
ration. Then he sat down and wiped the sweat 
from his brow. 
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Francie's eye beamed still brightly under 
his thick grey eyebrow. There was silence 
for a brief space, but all faces were turned 
towards the " politecshun " with the pipe 
in his cheek. We never knew how Francie 
might deal with us, so we had to be care- 
ful. But Andrew from Claypots here sum- 
moned his native courage, thrust his long 
beaked nose out of a distant comer, cried, 
" Francie, may we hear you?** with a curious 
sniffle, and then collapsed into his previous 
security. 

"A' in guid time," said Francie, as he pulled 
away at his pipe. 

"Do you daur contradic' me, Francie?" 
called P. W. 

"We'll see," replied the politician, all un- 
abashed. 

" Hell be drooned in reek, sune," cried a 
youngster from the back. 

" Silence I " bawled P. W., who was in the 
chair ; and, " Whist, ye brat," cried Francie in 
his accustomed phrase. 

" Pm inclinin' to agree wi' you, P. W.," said 
Pete McQueben softly, thinking thus to " draw " 
the smoker. 
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"We'll see," added Francie, with the air of 
one who knows what he was about. 

" YeVe a real Radikle, Francie," cried P. W. 

" Deil a bit," said Francie, 

" Weel an' there noo ! " clamoured a dozen 
startled folks, all of whom had sworn by Francie 
as a " true Radikle, fac' as death." 

" Nae a Radikle, Francie ? I' God's name, 
what are ye then ? " cried the Stationmaster. 

" We'll see," whispered Francie, still at his 
ease. 

P. W. was annoyed, and assumed a devo- 
tional attitude with his eyes tightly closed. 

"Let us pray!" shouted the impudent 
youngster. Thereupon the strong hand of Jock 
Watt from the Knowhead was laid upon the 
youth's cravat (he wore no collar) ; the door 
was opened, and the ill-bred brat ejected. 
But there was no screen to the window; a 
chink appeared in the glass, and there this 
youth placed his ear to listen. Francie saw 
him, but like all great men, he was accessible 
to flattery, and he said nothing. 

" Oot wi't, man," said one, calling to Francie. 
Then the politician ceased smoking, held the 
long clay pipe between the finger and thumb 
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of his left hand| grandly swept the air with 
his right, and said to the Chairman, "What's 
yer name ? " 

" What's my name ! " roared P. W. ^' Why, 
ye a' ken it weel — Peter Wilkins Grant." 

"That's richt," added Francie, "though 
mayhap ye might hae shorten't it. Were ye 
born under the Queen ? " he continued. 

" Well, I was born up in Pittiviach," owned 
the Stationmaster. 

"That's the same thing," said Francie. 
"And ye still baud by the name o' the Lord ?" 
he added. 

" Ay, sure. What for no ? " said P. W. 
" On His laws do I meditate day an' nicht." 

" Vera well," said the politician. Just think 
of the pious man who carried us all upon 
his shoulders as a daily religious burden 
being talked to like this ! " An' ye're on the 
side o' the Creator?" continued the inter- 
locutor, still showing that ill-boding twinkle 
in his eye. 

"Tae Him do I look," said P. W. 

" In a sinfu' and corrupt mind," said 
Francie. 

"Sinfu' and corrupt!" said the Station- 
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master. " Tak' a heed, Francie. Hoo say ye 
that ? " 

" For the guid o' yer soul that wuU never 
die," said he. 

P. W. now twirled in his chair and nearly 
foamed at the mouth. Poor man, he was 
smitten to the heart, for had he not prayed 
constantly for Francie, as for us all, seven 
times a day, like Daniel of old, with face turned 
to Jerusalem ? 

" Freens," continued Francie, now rising 
from his chair, and taking off reverently his 
broad blue bonnet — " Freens, it's a sad case. 
P. W. is as bad as Joe Forbes : he's a real 
awtheist." 

"O Lord save us a'," cried twenty Car- 
gleners, springing to their feet. 

" An awtheist, Francie Kemp ! " hissed the 
Stationmaster. "Tak' a care, sir: there's 
law i' the land." 

" Ay, ay, freen P. W., the Queen' s law^^ said 
Francie calmly, and winking slyly at the same 
time to Andrew from Claypots. Then he 
went on : " The man's a rank awtheist, freens ; 
far mair warse an awtheist than unbeleevin* 
Joe. 'Proof,' said ye Andrew?" (winking 
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again at the man from Claypots). " Oh, ay ; 
ye's ha'e proof. Gie's the bit paper, P. W." 

It was sadly battered, torn, and twisted, but 
the Chairman gave it up. Francie was in no 
hurry; but you could almost have heard the 
beating of twenty hearts at this moment. The 
politician had great faith in himself, and he 
took a reasonable time to put on his spec- 
tacles. " Hearken ! " said he, and he read 
the damnable word " Atheism " from the title- 
page. 

"Na, noo, nae that!" pleaded Jock Watt 
from the Knowhead. 

" It's in prent, fac' as death," said Francie 
Kemp. 

Then Jock arose, cast a sorrowful glance at 

« 

little P. W., and walked out. Andrew from 
the Claypots went next, looking grimly at the 
toes of his big boots. Then one by one the 
company followed like a flock of sheep. P. W. 
was left alone with Francie. 

Then said the triumphant politician : " Man, 
yer a' wrang: tack aboot, and stick tae WuUie. 
He's nae o' oor perswaashun in things o' the 
Kirk, but the root o' the matter's in 'im." And 
then he too stalked solemnly out. 
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P. W., when left alonei took up the paper 
and glanced at the terrible word '^ Atheism" 
undoubtedly appearing thereon. Then he 
went to his house to thrash the matter out in 
supplication. 

The fame of this night spread like wildfire 
through the parish, and Francie was ten times 
a hero now. In due course the news came to 
the ears of the Reverend Merrison Dean. The 
Minister's opportunity had come at last; and 
on the next Sabbath the good man ascended 
the pulpit, prayed in deep contrition for sinners 
and unbelievers and the heathen and the in- 
fidel, and when the sermon was reached gave 
out his text, '' The fool hath said in his hearty 
There is no God J* 

Every eye was focussed on P. W., who had 
the recording note-book in readiness. The 
preacher took three pinches of rappee, repeated 
his text, and then launched out into the 
sermon. A dozen sentences sufficed ! P. W. 
stood up in his pew, gathered all his efiects 
together, put his Sabbath hat ostentatiously 
upon his head, and then with much dignity 
sailed to the door. He strode down the toll- 
road, across the bum by Whiteydell, and then 
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up the brae to the "Auld Kirk." "One more 
unfortunate, rashly importunate, had gone to 
his death" under the prosy locutions of ftie 
Reverend Saunders Macdonald. But he took 
his terrible note-book with him, and the Free 
Kirk Minister breathed a long and audible sigh 
of relief ! 

Like many another Carglener of those days, 
P. W. is now dead and gone. 

Francie Kemp lived to pronounce his funeral 
elegy. " He was nae an ill fellow at a' ; aye 
terribl' in earnest ; and he was bent on servin' 
God," said the politician. "He's in heaven, 
noo, I ha'e nae doot at a', and sae is the 
Minister Merrison Dean ; but it's weel that the 
Father's hoose is a place o' many mansions, 
for ane wad ill baud the twa o' them ! " 
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The Wee Herd Laddie 

I 

A PLAIN unvarnished tale; but there is a 
pathos in the story, more especially when it 
chances to be told around a kitchen fireside in 
the farms or cottages of the north country, to 
the tune of the loud winds and the sweep of 
the winter's storm. Sometimes, at its recital, 
the tear of sorrow falls ; sometimes also the tear 
of joy, for a glimpse of that other world where 
the shadows flee away lightens the darkness 
of the deepening twilight, and sheds a gleam 
upon the cold night of earth's isolation. The 
spirit of the Wee Herd Laddie has gone to its 
home ; his body is under the turf in the old 
graveyard at the foot of Ben UJin ; but a 
memory of the half-witted boy that is unlikely 
to fade still lingers in the Carglen region. 
And, strange to say, even the chill winds and 
whirling snowfall that did him to death 
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now seem to carry in their voice a dirge of love 
and of pity. 

A herd laddie of sixteen summers, and borne 
to his grave on the shoulders of four brawny 
men, in the early afternoon of a keen winter's 
day. " Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of His saints/' said the Elder Amos 
Gibb as the coiGn went down into the earth. 

"Ay, ay," came as an emphatic response 
from the little black-coated company that stood 
shivering around the grave. Then they turned 
and went their way. 

All that afternoon a clear, steely sky looked 
down upon the kirkyard, but before the ancient 
grave-digger had finished his task of filling in 
the clay, dark storm-clouds came sailing across 
the heavens. As the bent and wrinkled man 
shouldered his mattock and spade, and made 
for the cottage by the outside wall, big snow- 
flakes were already dancing in the air. 

Through the long night the solemn winds 
came throbbing down from the lofty Ben, 
bringing with them the pure virgin snow, that 
laid a covering of spotless white on the new- 
made grave. It was a fit emblem of the spirit 
that had entered the upper glory. 
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In the kirk on Sunday the old grey-haired 
minister stood in the pulpit and gave thanks 
unto God for all those whose pilgrimage was 
over. Then he took for the text of his sermon 
the well-known words : " But God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise ; and He hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things that are 
mighty . . . that no flesh should glory in His 
presence." 

It was a timely discourse, and all men 
thought of the Wee Herd Laddie. 

II 

His name was Johnnie MacDowall ; his father 
a crofter on the upper slopes of Keuchnakerran 
Moor. Angus MacDowall had lived in the 
world fifty years and more when Johnnie was 
born unto him. No other child had he, and 
the only souls in the cottage on the moor were 
those of the father and the half-witted lad. 

Angus had been a smart ploughman — none 
more famous than he at all the country matches 
— and his services were eagerly coveted by 
many of the better-class farmers ; but one year 
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at Martinmas he turned his back for ever on 
the plough, rented this croft of Claybrae, and 
set up housekeeping by himself in the little 
broom-thatched cottage. There he was no 
sooner settled than a boy of three (much to the 
astonishment of the neighbours) made his 
appearance as a second inmate of the croft. 
" It's Johnnie, ma son," Angus declared. That 
was all ; and where the little lad came from, or 
who his mother had been, no one knew. 
Few questions were hazarded, for Angus Mac- 
Dowall had a fiery temper, and when people 
spoke of his boy, a look came upon his face 
that bade defiance to the world. 

And so the time passed by, till little Johnnie 
was about eight years old. It had now become 
known in the parish, from Maggiethump in the 
north to the hill of Baldearie in the south, that 
^'auld MacDowall's queer-gotten bairn had 
turned oot tae be a real nait'ral ; he wusna jest 
wud or clean daft, bit he was far, far frae a' 
yonder." 

I remember Johnnie's first appearance as a 
scholar at the white-walled building in front of 
the "young wuid." He was then between 
eight and nine, but in figure he was a stunted, 
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ill-assorted little fellowi looking only about five 
or six. His eye, however, was marvellously 
brilliant, and to this day I can see, as I saw 
that morning, its bright eager glance ; a glance 
that seemed, notwithstanding his half-wits, to 
look upon a thousand things which were hidden 
from our boyish gaze. 

His dress was a suit of pale, stout moleskin, 
and he wore a blue bonnet that had the remains 
of a glaring red tassel upon his top. His 
approach into the playground at the comer of 
the school was the signal for a big gathering of 
scholars, male and female. 

In that crowd there already stood a " daft 
ane." This was a young Samson, Jock Gibbs 
by name, whose exploits I have elsewhere 
endeavoured to celebrate. He was Cock o' the 
North, so far as our school was concerned, for 
no pupil dared to face him in open fight. " Daft 
lang Jock Gibbs o' the Gauldhill " was his full 
designation. Jock, as I have told, formed one 
of the crowd. 

" What's yer name ? " said Alec Benford, a 
biggish boy, to the new scholar. 

"Johnnie," replied he, in a thin scared 
voice. 
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"Ye're mad, arena ye?" continued Alec, 
taking him by the shoulder, and peering into 
his face. 

" I dinna ken," said the puzzled boy. 

" Weel, if ye dinna ken, / daCf* rejoined 
Alec ; " and forbye they a' ken that ye're a real 
gomeril." 

"Ay, we a' ken that," cried a score of voices. 

"And ye see," Alec proceeded; "ye see, 
Johnnie, we ha'e ae daft ane here already, and 
twa wudna dae at a'. So ye maun jest prepare 
tae be shot." 

" He maun die, mauna he, Jock ? " Alec 
added. 

This question was addressed to the young 
Samson, but Jock said never a word. 

Thereupon Alec, without further ado, took a 

small pistol from his pocket and presented it 

at Johnnie's ear ! This was the young scholar's 

baptism of fire. Poor Johnnie took it all in sober 

faith, and for a moment his legs trembled, 

but then his eyes lit up, he clapped his little 

hands, and cried aloud to the astonishment of 

all, "Fire awa'! Fm clean ready. Til be a' 

the suner up yonder in the bonnie, bonnie 

cloods ! ril be a' the suner in the big toun wi' 
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the gowden streets ! " Tears of joy filled his 
eyes. 

At that instant Jock Gibbs, who had been 
staring at the new scholar, with mouth wide 
open, rushed forward. He dashed the rusty 
pistol from Alec's hand, took his stand by the 
side of the little boy, clenched his fist, and 
called out in a loud voice, " Dae ye see this 
nieve ? " With that, he let drive straight from 
the shoulder, causing the crowd to surge back- 
wards. "As sure as that nieve is ma ain," 
Jock continued, " I'll lick ony ane o' ye that 
meddles wi' this lad till ye're black an' blue ; 
ay, I'll beat your brains oot, fac' as death. And 
mind there's tae be nae nicknames here o' ' daft ' 
or ' wud ' or ony sic thing as that. Ye may ca' 
me what ye like ; I dinna care ; I'm only daft 
masel' on ae side o' the head. Bit this is a 
clean different case," he proceeded, pointing to 
Johnnie. " Ye maun a' be guid tae him, and 
that there may be nae nickname wi' an ill soond 
given tae him, we'll ca' him the 'Wee Herd 
Laddie.' That'll dae real fine, for I've aften 
seen him herdin' the sheep and the kye awa' 
upat Claybrae." And again Jock swept the 
air with his fist. 
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From that day Johnnie was known at school 
as the "Wee Herd Laddie/' and the epithet 
soon became common throughout the parish. 
At school he was a privileged mortal. The fear 
of Jock outside and the dread of the dominie in- 
side acted as a shield and a buckler. But apart 
from that, Johnnie was the favourite of all. 

Year after year he came to the school, though 
he made little or no progress in his lessons. 
The mysteries of arithmetic, spelling, or writing 
he could not grapple with. He was a poor, a 
very poor reader, and the master could get him 
to take no interest in the ordinary class-books. 
But put a Bible into his hand, and he would pore 
over it by the hour. The words then seemed 
to come to him by a kind of intuition, and as 
he read his heart was in heaven. 



Ill 

Johnnie's religious upbringing had not been 
neglected by his father. 

Angus himself was by no means a God- 
fearing man, but he thought it his duty to 
instil a knowledge of the Scriptures into the 

mind of his half-witted son. Sometimes the 
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crofter's efforts were accompanied by a volley 
of oaths, and then Johnnie would inquire 
innocently if "thae big wurds were pairt o' 
the lesson or no. For himsel' he had never 
fund ony o' them in the guid Buik at a'." 
Then Angus would feel as if he had been 
struck across the face with a sharp whipcord, 
and, though saying nothing aloud, would relieve 
his passion by a vigorous outburst of inward 
swearing. 

The crofter, in his old age, had also taken 
to the drink, and a sad sight it was to see him 
set forth on market-days, attended by his son, 
for the town of Kail, whence it was known he 
would return at night an inebriated sot When 
the whisky got into the ascendant, little 
Johnnie never left his father's side, but kept 
guard upon him like a faithful watch-dog. 
Sometimes Angus would come to grief by 
tumbling into a roadside ditch, and then the 
Wee Herd Laddie would have a stiff job to 
get him out. At another time he might insist 
upon lying down on a green bank, or in a 
grassy meadow, and there Johnnie would sit 
by the old man, maintaining his guard, rubbing 
the sleeper's hands if he thought they were 
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cold, pattering a series of prayers all night 
long, like a pious hermit, and his simple soul 
filled with a sense of the wondrous glory of 
the starry heavens, and the "big toun'* that 
lay beyond. 

When Angus woke up in the morning, freed 
from the drink devil, he usually found the 
little lad in tears — tears of gladness that his 
father was himself again. "It's a bad, bad 
creatur', that bumin' whusky," Johnnie de- 
clared, " and I can hardly mak' oot whaur it 
cam' frae, for there's nae a thing aboot it in 
a' the Buik." 

One day the laddie said to Angus, " Faither, 
what does that wurd ' drunkard ' in the Testa- 
ment mean ? " 

" ' Drunkard,' ye fule," cried Angus, colour- 
ing to the ears ; " a drunkard is ane that's aye 
drunk, or gettin' drunk — 'fou,' as we call it 
here aboot." 

" Is it ane, faither," said Johnnie, " that aye 

drinks an' drinks awa' at the bad, bad whusky 

ilka day at the market in Kail, and syne gaes 

awa' oot, maybe, and lies doon on the girss 

amang the nowt and the sheep like yon king 

wi' the terribl' lang name in the Bible that 
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was sent tae eat girss wi' the beasts o' the 
field ? " 

"Ma puir wee laddie," said Angus, his 
breast swelling with a sudden emotion ; " ma 
puir dear bairn, Fm ower muckle feart that 
that may indeed be a drunkard.'' 

The same night, when Johnnie knelt down 

to say his prayers by the side of the large 

" box-bed " in the kitchen, after " The Lord's 

my Shepherd," and the old Scotch paraphrase 

beginning : 

O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed/* 



i« 



had been repeated, the Wee Herd Laddie, in 
his father's hearing, raised a petition to this 
effect: "Oh, bonnie Lord Jesus, that awa' 
yonder in the Testament did turn water intae 
wine, and in thae days maybe turns the water 
intae whusky, dinna dae that ony main Ye 
see it mak's a great wheen o' fowk tae be 
drunkards, faither there amang them, and ye 
tell me yersel' in yer ain Buik that nae 
drunkard can get inside that bonnie, bonnie 
town wi' the streets o' gowd in the Kingdom 
o* Hiven, but maun jest gang awa' doon intae 
the het fire and be brunt like a peat or a truff 
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for iver and iver. Oh, bonnie Lord Jesus, 
that Willi come when ye're ready, and tak' 
little Johnnie awa' up into yon grand town, I 
maun jest tell ye that if faither's tae be doon 
in the bumin' flames, and me masd' a lamb in 
yer bosom, I cud dae naething bit greet, greet, 
greet a' the day lang, wi' thinkin' on him. 
Oh, bonnie Lord Jesus, turn a' the whusky 
back intae water, and a' the wine, and syne 
faither winna be a drunkard, and a peat, or a 
truff in the het fire, bit we can jest be thegither 
in that braw, braw place, as we are here the- 
gither the nicht at Claybrae. For iver an* iver. 
Amen." 

Johnnie crept into his nest, but Angus sat 
for a long time by the fireside in deep thought. 
When at length he joined his son in the box- 
bed and fell asleep, it was to dream that 
Johnnie had become a saint in the New 
Jerusalem, one of the Lord's own shining ones 
for ever, and that he himself was far away 
down in the outer darkness and torment. All 
next day, and for many a day after Angus had 
before him the self-same vision, and his soul 
was ill at ease. " Puir wee bairn," he mur-^ 
mured ; " puir little lad, I'm sure he wud br'ak 
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his he'rt a'thegither without me, and yet I'm 
no good tae masel' or ony ither body." 

The next market-day arrived, and father and 
son, as was their wont trudged inwards to the 
town of Kail. " Til ha'e nane o' the bad, bad 
whusky the day," said Angus to his companion 
as they passed up the Mid Street 

''Has the bonnie Lord Jesus turned it a* 
back intae water then ? " inquired Johnnie. 

" It'll be a' water for me frae this day hence- 
forth," replied the father. 

Johnnie clapped his hands. 

" And we'll gang awa' noo tae the gowden 
city thegither, winna we ? " he exclaimed in the 
wildness of his glee. 

" Ay, we'll dae that," said Angus. 

IV 

Angus manfully kept his promise, and it soon 
began to be known in the parish that he was a 
drunkard no more. "It's a' thro' ma son 
Johnnie," he was fond of declaring. He would 
sometimes also tell the whole story, and thus 
the thoughts that the Wee Herd Laddie had 
called into being continued to bear fruit, in the 
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hearts of other bibulous men, of whom there 
were too many in the Carglen neighbourhood 

But it was not the drink only from which 
Angus now abstained. His temper was under 
restraint ; he was no longer given to swearing ; 
and he was diligent in his attendances at the 
kirk. He conversed much with the Elder 
Amos Gibb, and that worthy gave it as his 
opinion that the "root o' the matter" was in 
the crofter. In short, it began to be realised 
by all that father and son were indeed travelling 
together to that city whose Builder and Maker 
is God. 

At fifteen Johnnie's appearances at the school 

became very fitful and irregular. He was more 

and more wanted to mind his father's sheep, 

and he obtained occasional employment also 

as a herd by a neighbouring farmer. He was 

still but a wee, slender fellow, and he continued 

to be dominated by ideas of heaven and 

heavenly things to the exclusion of all others. 

None passed him on the toll-road, or along the 

winding by-paths amid the grass or the 

heather, without speaking a kindly word ; and, 

if a brief conversation took place, few ever 

went away without realising that they had 
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been talking to one whose whole heart was in 
''the bonnie, bonnie hame ayont the white 
cloods." 

To say all that might be said upon this 
subject would carry me far ^beyond my purpose, 
but, as a simple, concrete picture, I cannot 
pass by an interview that took place between 
my Wee Herd Laddie and the so-called 
" awtheist," Joe Forbes. 

It was a slumbrous, sunny evening in the 
very height of summer — the restful close of a 
peaceful Sabbath-day. The few sheep that 
Johnnie tended were out on the hillside 
amongst the heather, and the Wee Herd 
Laddie himself lay upon a ferny hillock, with 
his usual companion, a Bible, in his hand. 
The golden sun sank to his setting in a sky 
of glorious red, and the big clouds that rose 
in the heavens were ablaze with purple light. 
As Joe himself said, it was an evening " that 
pat him in mind o' that verse in Coleridge 
whaur he spak' o' a traveller 'gangin' frae 
mount tae mount through cloudland, gorgeous 
land.' Heaven itsel', if there were sic a place, 
appeared for aince tae be set out in the 
west." 
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Johnnie had been reclining on his back, but 
as Joe, unobserved, approached the hillock, the 
Wee Herd Laddie sprang to his feet. Holding 
the Bible before him, he read aloud at the top 
of his voice : " And he carried me away in the 
spirit to a great and high mountain, and showed 
me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, descend- 
ing out of heaven from God, having the glory 
of God ; and her light was like unto a stone 
most precious, even like a jasper stone, clear 
as crystal ; and had a wall great and high, and 
had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve 

angels And the building of the wall of 

it was of jasper, and the city was pure gold 
like unto clear glass .... And I saw no temple 
therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it. And the city had 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon to 
shine in it ; for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb was the light thereof." 

Johnnie paused for a moment, and looked 
steadily towards the west and the gorgeous 
cloudland. Then he laid the book down on 
the hillock, clapped his hands, and exclaimed, 
" Eh, man, bit it's bonnie ! Look till the 
gowden hills, the gowden burns, and a' the 
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bonnie gates and hooses awa' up yonder where 
the big sun is. I kenna whilk is bonniest| that 
ane there or the city in the Testament" He 
paused again for a time, and then once more 
he clapped his hands. "Gi'e me the Buik!" 
he cried, " gi'e me the city in the Buik. There'll 
be no need o' a sun there, for it has a better ane 
than yon in the sky. The bonnie Lord Jesus 
wi' the prent o' the nails in His hands is the 
licht o' the toun that I'm gangin' tae. Gi'e me 
that ! Gi'e me that ! " 

The " awtheist " waited till the excitement of 
the Wee Herd Laddie had abated, then he came 
forward and spoke to him. 

With a look of frightened horror, Johnnie 
sprang backwards for at least twelve paces. 
" Keep awa' frae me I " he cried in terror. 
"Keep awa' frae me on the Sawbath-day! 
Ye're come tae tak' me awa' frae the good 
Lord Jesus, bit I winna gang wi' you. I'll 
raither fecht ye wi' ma nieves. Ye're the bad 
man, Joe the awtheist, that wants tae kill the 
Lord o' glory and a' guid fowk." 

" I'm nae that, Johnnie," said Joe mournfully. 

" Nae that ! " rejoined the lad ; " what are 
ye, then ? " 
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"Tae answer the question, Johnnie, might 
be a harder job than I can weel tell," replied 
Joe ; " bit suppose we say that I'm a freend o' 
the good Lord Jesus." 

'* A freend ! " said Johnnie in astonishment. 

" Ay," said the " awtheist." 

" Eh, man, Fm glad o' that," cried Johnnie. 
" Fm near like tae greet. Gi'e me yer hand. 
They maun ha'e tell't me lees." He came 
forward and took the " awtheist's " hand. 

" And yell gang awa' wi' me and faither tae 
the gowden city, and the bonnie Lord Jesus," 
he continued. " We'll a' be there sune." 

" I wud like tae gang," said the " awtheist 
in a tone of unutterable sadness, and then he 
turned and walked down the hill, sobbing as he 
went. 
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Johnnie's course was nearly spent, and we 

now make haste towards the end. It is soon 

told. 

Twas in the cold night of a biting Highland 

winter (as will be gathered from the opening of 

this story) that the Wee Herd Laddie passed 

from the earth. Yuletide had come and gone. 
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The New Year was ushered in, and January 

winds had almost spent their force. In the 

latter days of that month Angus MacDowall 

was taken ill. 

At first he thought little of his trouble ; said 

" it was an influenzy cauld, or somethin' o' that 

kind." Then it became "a sair touch o' the 

roomatics." By-and-by he " was nae himsel' 

at a', at aV' and at length he had to summon 

old Doctor Shanksbone from the town of Kail. 

Angus was now confined to his bed, and 

there was no one but Johnnie to mind the 

house and see to the croft. The doctor came, 

shook his head, and said it was a serious case. 

Angus was the victim of a sharp ague, and 

there was something wrong with the state of 

his heart. It might be life and it might be 

death, but, in any case, the crofter, in the 

doctor's phrase, would " never be his ain man 

again." 

This was sad news for Angus ; not so much 

on his own account, for he had long been 

prepared for the final journey, but he thought 

with bitter sorrow of what Johnnie's fate would 

be if he were left alone in the world. " Say 

naething, sir, tae the bairn aboot me ! " he 
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implored of Doctor Shanksbone, and the old 
man kept silence when the Wee Herd Laddie 
was within hearing. 

A day or two afterwards Johnnie was sitting 
by his father's bedside. It was in the gloam- 
ing — not a summer's gloaming, which is the 
sweetest hour of the day, but a winter's gloam- 
ing, which is the saddest and most solemn. 
'^Faither," said the lad, "dinna fowk some- 
times die when it's no expeckit ? " 

" Ay, sometimes," said the father. 

"And we maun a' die afore we get hame, 
maima we ? " he continued. 

*' We maun," said Angus. 

'' And maybe ye'U die yersel' noo ? " added 
Johnnie. 

After a long silence Ang^s thought he had 
better tell the truth. "Ay, I may die, Johnnie," 
he said. 

" I couldna bear that,"cried the Herd Laddie, 
sobbing bitterly ; " na, na, I couldna' bide here 
if ye were gane awa' hame." And with that he 
knelt down and muttered his prayer: "Oh, 
bonnie Lord Jesus, that's maybe comin' doon 
here sune tae tak' faither awa' tae the bonnie, 

bonnie hame ayont the big cloods, dinna forget 
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to tak' Johnnie wi' ye at the same time when yc 
come. Jest mak' ae job o't, and syne ye wunna 
need tae come doon again. Bid a terribl' 
cauld tak' a haud o' me like this ane o' faither's 
and syne we can die thegither. For iver and 
iver. Amen. 

That night the '' terribr cauld " did " take a 
hold of him " and thus far Johnnie's prayer was 
answered. He had gone to sleep by the side of 
his father, but was suddenly awaked by a voice 
gently calling him. "Johnnie," said the 
crofter, in a feeble key, " I'm awfu' ill Get up 
an' put on your duds and rin across the bum 
for auld Mysie Murdoch. She's very skeely, 
and maybe she can dae something tae ease 
ma pain." 

Johnnie got out of bed, hurriedly dressed 
himself, and set forth upon his errand. It was 
a dark, moonless night ; the heavens were a 
mass of seething storm-clouds ; there . was a 
driving wind; and all around fell in thick 
eddies the blinding snowflakes. Johnnie's 
way was across the moor by a little footpath 
that trod the edge of a dangerous bog, winded 
the summit of several precipices, and then 
led down to the bum of Keuch nakerrah 
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The all-seeing Eye alone followed him on that 
last midnight journey. The Wee Herd Laddie 
never reached Mysie Murdoch's, and he never 
returned to Claybrae. When Angus again 
looked upon Johnnie, it was only the lifeless 
form of his half-witted boy that lay before 
him. 

The time passed, but Johnnie returned not ; 
and in pain, sorrow, and apprehensions worse 
than death the crofter passed the remainder of 
the night. He tried to get up and go forth into 
the storm, but strength failed him. ''I can 
dae naething," he moaned, in the wretchedness 
of his grief. " I maun jest leave him in the 
great hand o* God." 

In the morning no wreath of blue smoke 
curled upwards from the kitchen chimney at 
Claybrae, and, as the hours wore on,*the neigh- 
bours noticed its absence, and became alarmed, 
Mysie Murdoch crossed the bum. 

" Ha'e ye seen ma son ? " cried Angus, as 
Mysie entered the door. 

" Seen Johnnie ? " said she in astonishment. 
" I ken naething aboot him." 

" He's dead ! " cried Angus, giving way to a 
flood of tears. " Some ill thing has befa'n him 
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in the midnicht snaw.'' Then he told Mysie his 
story. 

The old woman was mute with horror, for a 
great fear had come upon her. Again she went 
forth, and gave the alarm to other neighbours. 
Within an hour a dozen strong men were scour- 
ing the heath. 

By-and-by Johnnie's dead body was found 
buried in the snow at the bottom of a steep 
rock on the farther side of the bum. Sure- 
footed though he was, the boy had missed his 
way, and fallen to the foot of the precipice. 
Bruised and battered, his strength was gone, 
and soon had the bitter winds and steady snow- 
fall done their fatal work. 

Thus it came to pass that they carried him 
to the upland kirkyard. 

Angus lived for a year and a half after 
Johnnie's death, then he also was gathered to 
his fathers. 

" Ay, he's gane, sirs," said the Elder Amos 
Gibb, " and this day faither and son thegither 
tread the streets o' the gowden city and see 
the King in His beauty." 

" Ay, ay," said the folks. 
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He's late the nicht/' says the man. 

" Ay, gey late," declares the woman. 

John Eunie sits closer to the fire, spreads 
his great hands over the warm peat " lowe/' 
and pulls hard at his brown clay pipe. 

Eppie, his wife, crouching on a low stool by 
the other side of the hearth, gathers her rough 
wincey gown tightly around her feet, rattles 
the needles in the middle of a big stocking 
with renewed vigour, and she too does justice 
to an old black cutty. 

This goes on for a little while, during which 
no word is spoken ; only the click, click of the 
busy needles is heard ; with the smack of old 
lips pulling away at seasoned pipes and the 
lapping blaze of the peats in the big-bellied 
chimney; accompanied by an occasional "Oich ! 
Oich ! " from John, and a sympathetic " Umph ! 
Umph 1 " from Eppie. 
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There are two windows in this little 
kitchen ; a six-paned one, looking out on the 
front-garden and the broad toll-road, and a 
singled-paned one, opening like a big eye in 
the northern gable. These are set, clear to 
the blast, without shutter in the open, or 
blind within (God bless you ! we have nothing 
to hide in Carglen), and the big raindrops, 
driven by the loud wind, play with a solemn 
music against the glass. 

Meanwhile, far away down the toll-road 
Robbie the "post," is toiling along with the 
letters from Kail. 

Presently a shrill and long-protracted whistle 
is heard ; not heeded at first by either of the 
placid smokers ; but when it rises again in 
louder and shriller volume, followed by the 
fierce bark of a collie-dog, John takes his pipe 
out of his teeth, says " Oich ! oich ! oich ! ** and 
Eppie, ceasing at once to knit and to smoke, 
adds her " Umph ! umph ! umph ! " 

Then John looks at Eppie, and Eppie gazes 
at John. 

" Get up an' ope the door," is the expression 

on John's face. 

" If it shudna be oped this hunder year, it'll 
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no be opod by me/' gleams defiantly through 
Eppie's spectacles. 

" Oich ! Oich I " dolefully grunts John. 

"Umph! Umph!" then rejoins Eppie, be- 
ginning to be submissive for once in her life to 
the authority of her " man/' the parish under- 
taker and postmaster; and she says, ''It'll be 
Staneton, I'm thinkin'." 

" Ay ! ay ! it's Staneton. Gang oot, woman ! " 
cries John in his most valorous tones. 

" Whew-ew ! Whew-ew-ew-ew ! " sounds 
once more through the window and down the 
sooty chimney. 

Then Eppie hobbles up, and hurries to the 
back-door. She opens it just wide enough to 
show a long honest nose and the glitter ot 
large-orbed spectacles, and says she, ''Aweel 
an' is't yersel', sir." 

" Ay 1 ay ! " cries the farmer, shaking his 
wet and shaggy sides. " Ha'e ye ony ? " adds 
he. 

"Deil a ane," rejoins Eppie with scorn, 
not free from a touch of malice, for she knows 
(who so well as she !) what brings the farmer 
of Staneton time after time to the little post- 
office. '' The auld bit body is still thinkin' an' 
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thinkin' o' that lassie that writes tae 'im — Ckxl 
save her frae ane that has, a foot an' mair in 
the cauld yerth ! " So she gently shuts the 
door in his face, and returns to her '' Umph ! 
Umph I '' 

But the farmer whistles more shrilly than 
ever. " Guid preserve us a' 1 " roars John 
Eunie, springing to his feet like a lusty 
youngster and '' hirplin " to the door without 
his oaken staff; 'Mt's maybe the Blankshire 
Journal he's got for me, and glad will I be 
for't" 

" I ha'e brought ye a read, o' the paper, 
John/' says the farmer, disregarding the pre- 
sence of his female enemy, and passing from 
under his thick coat a greasy journal, sadly 
wrinkled and partly torn, but somewhat less 
than a week old. 

" I thank ye, Staneton, I thank ye muckle ; 
but wull ye no come awa' ben ? " 

"What, John, horse an' a'!" cries the 
farmer. 

*' Ha 1 ha 1 an' that's a guid joke, sae it is," 
says John, chuckling happily to himself, for a 
man who has got an unlooked-for copy of the 
Blankshire Journal naturally feels considerable 
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elation of spirit. For, mind you, the paper 
costs threepence, and it is only the great ones 
in Carglen who can afford that price, while 
even they band themselves together in little 
coteries to unite their subscriptions for a single 
weekly copy. Eppie, too, is mollified, for she 
is a great reader of the news, drawing a line 
only at the extravagance of her " man " if he 
were to buy a paper himself. 

So Eppie passes out her hand with a 
gesture of command, and John meekly 
surrenders the coveted sheet. 

" John Eunie ! " says the farmer in a hoarse 
whisper. 

"Ay!" says John with the same restraint 
upon his voice. 

" Is he come ? " adds the farmer. 

" Na," says John. 

"The Lord be thankit," cries the farmer; 
"ye'll send the lassie up wi't when Robbie 
does come, wuU ye no ? " 

"Whist!" says John, turning his left eye 
upon Eppie, now sitting by the hearth, and 
with the other winking shrewdly at the man 
on horseback. 

Then, without another word, the farmer 
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of Staneton rides away into the rain and 
the darkness. 

John returns to the fireside and listens to 
the news, dealt out at intervals by Eppie his 
wife, who has the paper and is not likely to 
part with it. 

And still, far down the toll-road, Robbie 
the '' post '' is toiling onwards from Kail, with 
the big letter-bag on his shoulder. 

"Awful afiair at the Links o' Domic" — 
reads Eppie from the Journal; "'a man' 
— umph! umphi — 'g-o-r-e-d — gorit to death 
by a mad — 



» If 



Rat-tat-tat! here sounds aloud upon the 
kitchen door. 

"Sorro* be on ye!" says John, blowing a 
mouthful of smoke up the chimney, and then 
in a sweet postmaster voice, " Come awa' in." 

The door opens slowly, and a young 

country girl enters, wrapped in a gaudy 

woollen shawl covering her head in place of 

a bonnet and fastened with a showy silver 

brooch under the chin. She stands modestly 

in the middle of the floor for a few seconds 
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without uttering a syllable, shaking her wet 
wincey gown and moving uneasily from one 
foot to the other. John Eunie is silent too — 
a slow man he ! — and all that Eppie does is to 
press the horn-rimmed spectacles more firmly 
upon her nose, and stare rudely at the country 
lassie. 

The lassie blushes, but at length gaining 
courage, she says, " It's a ' head ' I'm 
wantiu'." 

"Gie the queanie a *head,' John Eunie," 
cries Eppie in a stem voice. 

Her "man," with inward sorrow, must 
needs obey this injunction, for the Queen, 
whose servant he is, has a claim upon him, as 
well as the queen bee in his own hive. So 
he hobbles to the mahogany table by the big 
front window, unlocks a drawer with key 
obtained from Eppie, takes out a " head," and 
solemnly presents it to the bashful, blushing 
lassie. 

Kirsty Dean — for that is her name — feeling 
very guilty, now pulls a letter from the folds 
of her shawl; then, with awkward, trembling 
fingers, affixes the " Queen's head " to the 
envelope, and passes it into the hands of the 
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Carglen undertaker and postmaster. John 
receives it with dignity, carefully glancing at 
its general outward appearance as one would 
at a packet possibly containing some infernal 
machine. Then he puts his glasses on and 
reads the address, making a mental note of 
the same for the information of his good 
gossip and wife Eppie; and, now satisfied, 
places it in the mahogany drawer. The lassie, 
never having moved from the middle of the 
floor, still lingers, and at last she says, ''Is 
he no in ? " 

" Robbie ? " says Eppie. 

" Ay, Robbie," replies Kirsty Dean. 

"Na," says Eppie laconically, for breath 
is scarce in old age. 

" Gang near the fire," says John, now 
divining that she is on the outlook for a 
letter. 

And still away down the toll-road auld 
Robbie the " post " plods wearily along. 

They say that when a man has obtained a 
great success, or been rewarded with a piece 
of rich luck, he had better beware, for it is 
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just then that misfortune is dogging his foot- 
steps. Holy Writ puts this matter in a some- 
what different form — ^^ Pride goeih before de- 
structiony and a haughty spirit before a faW^ 
Now John Eunie has just had his piece of 
good luck in the unexpected acquisition of the 
Blankshire Joumalf and in his declining years 
he has begun to think a trifle too highly of 
the merits of his spouse and himself as joint 
rulers of the post-ofBce, more especially as the 
Blankshire has once spoken of them as '' that 
worthy couple who have so long and faith- 
fully, &a &c." What wonder, therefore, that 
malignant fate should now be in arms against 
Eppie and himself! Well, the point I am 
coming to is this: John is scarcely seated 
cosily in his chair once more when a smart 
young footman enters with a letter to the post- 
master himself from the redoubtable Laird 
ofCarglen. 

John takes the epistle and reads it : 
" Mr. Malcolm Seth presents his compli- 
ments to John Eunie (who is, Mr. Seth pre- 
sumes, the local postmaster), and begs to 
inform him that unless he, John Eunie, causes 
. his wife Elspeth or Eppie Eunie to discontinue 
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interfering with Mr. Seth's letters, such un- 
lawful curiosity will have to be brought to the 
notice of the Postmaster-GeneraL" 

Poor John is as dumbfounded as if he had 
been struck by a musket shot, and he turns his 
eyes feebly upon the Laird's footman. After 
a few seconds he pulls himself together and 
reads the letter a second time ; and then, with 
anger visible in his mild old face, he raises his 
fist, smites the mahogany table till the letters 
inside dance against each other, and cries he, 
" Eppie, woman, ye've been at it again ! *' 

"At it! ye auld fule," bawls Eppie; "ye 
ken ower weel wha was at it last ; was it no' 
yersel', freen ? " 

" I spak' na o' the bottle, woman," says 
John with emphasis ; ifs the let ^" 

"John Eunie," cries Eppie solemnly, "are 
ye mad ? " 

John, now realising that he has been 
treading on dangerous ground, admits " Aweel 
an' I may be." "But read that," he adds, 
handing the paper to Eppie. 

Mistress Eunie scans the writing, like 
Bums's sullen dame, "gathering her brows 
like gathering storm." Eppie's face on 
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ordinary occasions is none too sweet or 
pleasant, but now it is at its worst. Anger 
is swelling in her bosom and rising into her 
puffed cheeks and dilated nostrils. Every one 
expects a terrific outburst — ^John most of all 
— but no; E^ppie represses her emotions, 
and says quietly to the young footman, 
"Yell be waitin' for some answer to the 
Laird ? " 

The man in livery nods assent. 

"Aweel," adds Eppie, "see here." Then 
she takes the tongs up, puts the letter within 
its points, and calmly places the paper in 
the middle of the peat "lowe." "An' that's 
the answer tae yer maister," Eppie declares 
with defiance. 

"The Lord guide us, Eppie, this wunna 
dae," cries John Eunie. 

" It'll dae, an' its deene," she proudly adds. 

" Oich ! Oich ! " says John. 

The footman winks slyly at Kirsty Dean, 
who, though in deep heart's trouble, nearly 
laughs outright, and then he sits down quietly 
to await the arrival of the " post." 

Robbie has at length covered the long miles 
of the dreary toll-road, and he now enters, 
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footsore, tired, and altogether out of temper/ 
Our old friend has been a soldier in his day, 
but he has never lost the distinguishing 
marks of a bom Carglener. His upper man 
— ^that is to say, the head which he carries 
high in air — is a mark for the enterprising 
photographer. Surely Nature never turned 
out of her wonderful human manufactory 
such another piece of workmanship. Hear 
him talk of his exploits in the battlefield, 
and his wrinkled features will look so 
seriously valorous that you must needs laugh ; 
see him dressed in the old summer suit which 
he puts on when he digs the soil and trims 
the flowers in his well-kept garden at home, 
and he will look as shrewd as Andrew Fair- 
service, and more respectable. But meet 
him in the "auld wuid," rigged out in a 
tattered old coat disclosing many patches, 
and you will dare swear that any jiuy 
would convict him as a poacher on the 
evidence of his looks, though he would blandly 
talk about being in search of "brushwood.'' 
Behold him in his sleek black suit on the 
Sabbath morning, on the way to God's kirk, 
and an angel might mistake him for a saint. 
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The soul of the man, too, like his counte- 
nance and his garb, responds to the various 
parts which he plays in the parochial life. 
When his heart feels martial his eye flashes 
fire, and he speaks with big swelling words 
that alarm the peaceable Carglen mind. But 
in his garden his talk is all of flowers, plants, 
and shrubs, so that you would think, to 
hear him, that God made the world imperfect 
in order that man might perfect it by turning 
it into a garden with bright flowers and shady 
walks. " An' haith, lads," he will say, " when 
the A'mighty made oor great forebeer in His 
ain image an' supperscription whaur pat He 
him? Ye ken yersel's brawly. Was it no 
in Eden ? An' it was a real nait'ral thing 
for Him tae dae, for it's in a gairden that 
a man can smell the sweet scent o' the yerth 
an' live. No that I liken this ane tae God's ; 
the Lord forbid," he will add reverently. 
God and the minister and the dominie are 
Robbie's admitted superiors in gardening as 
in greater things, but there are none other 
than they and the Queen whom he serves. 

But when Robbie is cross, a mere glance 
at him shows that he is disgusted with 
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Providence ; when he is pleased, his wrinkled 
face beams so jolly that young folks make 
fun of it ; but oh ! when he is " fou' " — a cir- 
cumstance of too frequent occurrence — then 
never man looked so pretematurally sober 
as he. Robbie has not the ^'wut" of our 
great luminary Francie Kemp, politician and 
would-be man of peace, but in other respects 
he is a sort of epitome of the general parish 
character. 

Every one knows that the "post" is out 
of sorts as he enters this evening. He has 
not had enough of " the dram " to keep the 
cold out of his vitals, and the wind, thumping 
away at him as he jogged along the toll-road 
with the big bag on his back, has made 
matters worse. 

" YeVe late, Robbie," says John, valorously. 

" Wha's late ? " cries Robbie, as he throws 
the bag without ceremony on the mahogany 
table. 

" 'Deed, yersel'," replies John. 

" An* what may ye be, John Eunie ? " says 
Robbie. " Man, ye're aye late," he adds. 

" Oich ! Oich ! " says John. 

"It's nae Oich! Oich!" continues Robbie, 
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with a thin voice that resembles the yelping of 
a snappish cur, " it's doom's truth. Ye're nae 
a man at a'; ye ha'e played second fiddle a' 
ye're life, an' losh ye've aye been ahint time. 
Speer at Eppie," says he. 

" Aweel," pleads John, fairly abashed, " let's 
ha'e the letters." 

"A' in guid time," says Robbie, with the 
air of one who is his own master ; but he now 
takes his seat on the edge of the mahogany 
table, and begins to assort the packets. John, 
with spectacles on nose, superintends this 
process as well as a man may who is unable 
to see a single address, so fast does auld 
Robbie malieiously deal forth the letters. " An' 
wha's ahint noo, John, my man," he seems 
to be saying to himselC 

The footman at length obtains the Laird's 
letters, and he departs. One is handed to 
Kirsty Dean. Kirsty breaks the seal, and 
reads the letter by the light ot the blazing peat 
" lowe." Then, says she, speaking apparently 
into the middle of the big fire, "Jock's lost, 
as sure as death." 

"A death ! " cries Eppie, thirsting for a piece 
of news. 
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" Death ! Wha spak' o' death ? " says the 
lassie. " Gie's back the letter that I postit ! '' 
adds she. 

**Gie ye the letter back, girl I ^* says John 
Eunie ; " Gie a letter back I " says Eppie ; and 
**Gie a letter back!** says the "post," each 
with as much amazement as if asked to sign 
his or her death-warrant. 

" Ay ! but yell dae't," pleads the girl. 

"The Lord preserve us, queanie, what post- 
maister did ever gie back a letter ? " cries John 
Eunie, jumping up as if he had been shot from 
his chair. 

Then Kirsty begins to cry, and she tells her 
story, how that Jock was her joe, and had 
promised to marry her at the " term " ; how he 
had not written for a long, long time ; how she 
had written that very day bidding him good- 
bye for ever, and telling him certain things 
he would not like to be told ; how the letter 
which she held in her hand put matters all 
right ; and how she was ruined for ever if the 
letter she had just posted were delivered to 
Jock. 

" It's a sad mishap, vera," says John, " but 

law's law, and I canna help it»" 
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So Kirsty Dean renews her sobbing and 
crying. 

Now it will be remembered that the good 
folks of Carglen are blest with a local and 
special providence in the person of Francie 
Kemp. Many and many a time has he cut the 
Gordian knot and enabled us to retire from 
difficulties which seemed to baffle all our wits, 
and press hard — too hard — upon our con- 
sciences. Thanks be to Heaven, Francie him- 
self now walks into the kitchen. 

The case is fully stated. 

Francie has a habit of magnifying such 
dilemmas as the present, in order, as Pete 
McQueben once profanely said, to increase his 
own importance in unravelling them, and says 
he now, " Aweel, an' there's nae howp." 

" Nane," cry the three who are in authority. 

Kirsty, whose spirits had risen when 
Francie appeared, now breaks forth again 
into sobbing. 

" That's tae say, freens," continues Francie, 

as he finishes the lighting of his long clay 

pipe, " there's nae howp but in me, as Wullie 

said whan he took the reins o' the gohvermint 

cot o' the ither folks' hands. It's a graand 
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thing, freenSi tae ken a' aboot the law an' them 
that mak' it. Noo, there's the Laird upby 
he's great in the law, but he's a Iyer (lawyer) 
an' nae mair, for he's nae versed in them wha 
mak' it, but there's some in Carglen that ken 
a' aboot baith, an' that is the real thing 'deed 
may I say." 

" Speak yer mind, Francie," says John, 

"Ye dauma return it, John, wi' a clean 
conscience," declares Francie solemnly. 

*' It's clear he canna, man," gnmts Robbie 
the post, who is still in bad humour. 

" Gude e'en tae ye, Robbie," says Francie, 
maganimously, for his temper at least is sweet, 
as he is about to triumph in the sight of three 
sensible folks. 

Then says Francie to John Eunie, blowing 
away the smoke that curled about his head, 
" There's nae hairm in lookin' at the address 
upo' the letter." 

" Nane at a'," cries John. 

They all gather around the mahogany table 
and the letter is produced, John holding it 
with his finger and thumb. 

"There might ha'e been a mistak' in the 

address ? " says Francie. 
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" There might," says John. 

" Mair nor ane," adds Francie. 

" Mair nor ane," adds John. 

" A guid mony," says Francie. 

*' Ay ! " says John. 

" Ye allow corrections ? " adds Francie. 

"What for no ? " says John. 

"Aweel, lassie!" cries Francie Kemp, at 
length rising to the height of the occasion, 
^^Jest put the mistakes richt; jest score oot a* thcie 
tvurds, and put yer ain name art address on 
Uf aii the ^ post ' 7/ deliver it tae yerseP, an* nae 
law 7/ be broken.** 

Then Francie, looking as meek as a man 
can in such an especial case, quietly sits down 
by the ingle neuk and blows the tobacco 
smoke up the chimney. 

"See what it is tae ha'e a head on yer 
shoothersi" says John Eimie, looking at 
Francie with admiration. 

" Weel, an' there, noo," says Eppie. Robbie 
the post is silent, but then he is cross and out 
of sorts. 

Kirsty Dean, now looking as sweet as a 
daisy in the green fields, does as she is told, 
John still retaining the letter in his possession. 
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Then she goes up to Frandei and| says she, 
" Ye dear auld man, let me kiss ye.** 

" Ay, kiss me," says Francie, wiping his lips, 
" but dinna say ' auld.' " 

" You dear auld tnan,** says Kirsty wilfully, 
but with a depth of gratitude in her eyes. She 
then runs away home knowing that next 
morning the *' post " will deliver that letter to 
herself as he passes down the toll-road. 



Robbie has gone away up the brae to his 
house by the "auld wuid"; Francie to his 
home in the glen of Bog ; and John and Eppie 
are once more sitting by the fire. 

" He's a terriW clever chiel', Francie," says 
John. 

" Real," admits Eppie. 

Then the wife adds, " I thank God that ye 
ha'ena his head ! " 

"Why, woman ? " cries John. 

" We'll no say," replies Eppie. 
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An Evening in the " Carglen Arms 
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I 

A BIG peat fire was blazing on the hearth, for 

it was an evening in mid-winter. Dauvit 

Annan knew how to make his guests cosy. 

The storm had been lashing about all day, 

running up the braes in great, drenching, gusty 

showers, and then, as if to make sure of its 

work, sweeping round again in an angry whirl 

and racing away down the braes whence it 

had come. Thoroughly soaked, therefore, 

was every poor son of Adam exposed to its 

onslaught, and small wonder was it that men 

thus raked and drenched both fore and aft 

began to swear at " siccan a place as this weary 

Carglen, wi' its killin' blasts and niver-endin' 

on-dings " ; began also to turn their eyes with 

impatient longings towards Whiteydell, where 

by the bum there arose the Carglen Arms with 
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store of good things to set a man right when 
evening came; where 

*' Care, mad to see a man sae happj, 
Would droon himsel* amang the nappy." 

Yes, it had been a cold, blusterous, miserable 
day, and the night had fallen, with the same 
careering wind and rattling showers. But 
inside the ''Arms" all was in keen contrast 
to the war of the blast and the rain without. 

Dauvit Annan had heaped up, as we have 
told, an enormous fire on the open hearth, and 
men sitting in front of his plain deal bar, as 
well as those who had been invited to " C'wa 
in ahint and dry yersel's," began to forget the 
pains and toils of the day. Dauvit's whisky, 
too, was as warm and cheering as the heat that 
came from the blazing peat "lowe,"and you 
may be sure that the drier the outside became 
in this kindly atmosphere, the moister became 
the inward parts with doses of the inspiring 
" creatur." 

Yet the storm was still uppermost in every 
one's thoughts, for it had to be faced ere long, 
and its shriek could be heard around the 
building, while at times the flopping of the rain 
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in the black, grimy pool in Dauvit's back-yard 
was distinctly audible. 

In the earlier stages of the evening conver- 
sation had, as was wont, proceeded but slowly. 
Folks had informed each other, by way of 
friendly intercourse, that "it was an awfu' 
nicht"; "ay, sirs, terribl' weather this"; 
"sair, sair on the rheumatics"; varying this 
information with subtle laudation of Dauvit 
Annan, as, for example, " Dauvit's yer man " ; 
"he disna spare the peats"; "there's nae 
drink like Dauvit's " : and such like. 

But as the time passed by, brains became 

more active under the influence of this genial 

stimulation, and in such circumstances the 

latent disputatious spirit, which is a feature of 

Carglen character, got into the ascendant, and, 

though such sensible people seldom thought of 

quarreling or coming to blows, they were only 

too ready to pound an argument. Francie 

Kemp, the mole-catcher — namesake of the 

great politician — and Sandie Peterson, the 

sawmiller, were now equal to the occasion, 

and a fierce war of words was raging between 

them. 

The cause of it all was this. At the " Merti - 
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mas term " Andrew Gillespie, of the Braes o' 
Glengiddoch, had parted with his best plough- 
man, Robin Davison, for a reason never 
hitherto heard of in our territory. Robin had 
been at work on the farm ploughing a stubbly 
field that a few weeks ago had borne a rich 
crop of com, when Farmer Gillespie had joined 
him for a quiet "crack." As they walked 
along, Robin in the furrow between the stilts 
of the plough, and the farmer on the stubble 
by his side, they both noticed that the left- 
hand horse that morning had a persistent in- 
clination to pull ahead, and the horse in the 
furrow as persistent an inclination to lag 
behind. The strain was exercised therefore at 
an unequal angle, and some sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft to put simple mortals at cross 
purposes led these two individuals to question 
upon which horse the greater portion of the 
strain rested. 

Robin would have it that the forward horse 
bore the burden and heat of the day; the 
farmer as stoutly maintained that the horse in 
the furrow had the heavier task. First, they 
had argued the point quietly and calmly like 

reasonable souls, then they had become noisy, 
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and at length positively fierce and quarrelsome. 
The usual mid-day break mtervening, the 
controversy was interrupted, but the afternoon 
saw it again in full flow, for the farmer was 
once more by the side of the plough, and 
passers-by on the toll-road could hear the 
soimd of their voices. Ay, they were at it till 
the day's work was done, and right in the teeth 
of Scripture injunction, they even " let the sun 
go down upon their wrath." Rumour told also 
that the controversy was a recurring one, 
much to the disturbance of their own serenity 
and that of all on the farm ; so when Martinmas 
came they were glad of the opportunity of 
separating. 

Robin took a croft of his own, and was 
getting on in the world, but it was noticed that 
when Farmer Gillespie and he chanced to meet 
on market-days in the town of Kail, though 
they stopped to say in a friendly way, " Weel, 
weel, an' hoo's a' wi' ye ? " — though they some- 
times went into the inn together and drank 
each other's health, nothing passed between 
them but "Here's tae ye I" and "Ay, ay I" 
Each was supposed to have a wholesome dread 

of the controversy breaking out afresh. 
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Weill the mole-catcher and the sawmiller 
were now deep in the same subject. "Ye 
maun gi'e in, man/' Sandie was saying, "yer 
contention is a' dung intae smithereens. Haith, 
ye can see yersel' that the fore horse was jest 
like a big chieF pullin' awa' at some stiff job, 
an' the ither horse jest like a sma' chieF wi' 
little strength tuggin' awa' as best he could 
ahint 'im." 

"Na, na; bide a wee there, sawmiller," 
Francie rejoined, " that cock winna fecht at a\ 
The case is clean contrar'. See here! The 
fore horse has a straucht pull richt ahead. Bit 
the furrow horse has a job o' a three-fald kin'. 
It's pullin' a' its micht — ^that's ane. It's pullin' 
in an onequal wey — that's twa. And abime a', 
it's pullin' clean aginst the swing o' the traces— 
that's three. Noo, Sandie, jest yersel' pit 
three aginst ane, and say that ane's mair nor 
three, and syne ye may prove your side o' the 
question." 

Thus argued Francie ; who closed by appeal* 
ing to mine host behind the bar. Dauvit, like 
a douce, sensible landlord, took a few moments 
wherein to collect his thoughts, coughed thrice, 
sipped a drop of his best whisky, and was about 
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to give judgment, when a man in soaking wet 
garments, and a face white as a clean fleece of 
wool, opened the door, and stepped forth 
between the disputants. 

II 

All that day and part of that evening a grim 
struggle had been going on in a solitary cottage 
on the moor of Drumean. The moor was 
exposed on every side, and the winds of heaven 
had been at work around the little dwelling. 
The gusts kept shrieking in the open chimney, 
and the wind, whistling mournfully in the 
keyhole, seemed to pipe a funeral dirge in the 
cars of the young lass who sat sorrowfully by 
the fire. 

She was alone, and yet not alone. An 
ancient cat slept on the other side of the hearth, 
and close to the girl there was a little cradle 
with an infant lying in it. A few months ago, 
this young mother had been a light-hearted 
lass in the farm kitchen, with a face fair and 
healthy as the first blush of spring ; now she 
was pale, and looked as if ten weary years had 
been added to her short life. 
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From time to time she turned and looked 
upon her babe, and the thoughts that she was 
brooding upon must needs have been thoughts 
of bitter anguish. Bess Irvine knew little of 
poets or poetry; indeed she had probably 
heard of no poets at all save Rob Bums, and a 
great blind " chiel' " who had written a grand, 
though to her incomprehensible book called 
" Paradise Lost " ; but there was one piece of 
Scottish verse, found in a tattered volume, 
which she had read and re-read that day, till 
^e had got it by heart* She crooned from 
time to time snatches of this old ditty, and 
occasional tears stole down her cheeks. Now 
it was 

*• Oh waly, waly, but love be bonny 
A little time, while it is new ; 
Bat when 'tis auld it waxeth caald. 
And fades awa' like momin' dew." 

And then, 

•• It*s not the frost that freezes fell. 
Nor blawing snaw's inclemencie ; 
It's not sic cauld that mak's me cry, 
But my luve's heart grown cauld to me." 



Or, 



*' Oh, gentle death, when wilt thou come, 
For of my life I am wearie ? " 



Bess Irvine had been Alec Donald's sweet- 
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heart. It was the old story, too common in 
Carglen, the tale of a rustic girl's devotion, and 
a callous lover's broken vows. But there was 
grinding shame and reproof for Bess, for old 
Irvine was an elder of the Free Kirk. 

As the rain smote the windows and the 
storm howled in the dark of the evening, Bess 
Irvine went out of doors. 



Ill 

"An awfu' thing has happ'nt," said Francie 
Kemp, the " politeeshun," in a hollow voice — 
for it was he that had just entered the Carglen 
Arms. 

"Niver sic a thing was heard o' in my 
time," he exclaimed. 

All started from their seats, every one now 
on the alert to hear something " nae ord'nar'," 
for Francie's look and voice were tragic. 

"The deevil's been about like a roaring 
lion, an' he's awa' wi' ane, if no twa, the nicht. 
Pit aside the whisky, freens, for this is nae an 
'oor for eatin' an' drinkin'," said he. 

Dauvit Annan began to clear up ! 

"Git up, Sandie," cried Francie to the 
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sawmilleTi '' and dinna glower at me like a big 
owlet in a bam. Hand awa' hame tae yer 
hoose as fast as Shanks' mare can cairry ye. 
Preserve us a', sirs! Bess Irvine^s drooned 
herseP and her wean in our freetC Sdndie^s 
mill-dam.** 

Never did an intimation have such an effect 
as this upon a company of Cargleners. In a 
few seconds the house was empty. Dauvit 
betook himself to his bed, feeling like unto one 
that repenteth in sackcloth and ashes. The 
others hastened to their several homesteads, 
no longer now caring for rain or tempest. 
''It's forty year since an awfu' sin like this 
was committit amang us, an' there was bit 
ane in that when Jock Gibson hanged himseP 
tae a tree in the Laird's wuid. God be 
mercifu' tae us a', for His name's sake ! " 

Next night the rustic parliament assembled 
in the smiddy at Tap-the-Neuk, every member 
looking, or trying to look, like a Daniel come 
to judgment. The smith, Elder Amos Gibb, 
suspended work, and Francie was voted to the 
chair — ^that is, the furnace bench. 

Then said the politician, "Elder, offer 

prayer." 
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Smith Amos complied. 

'' It's a day o' humeeliation we maun ha'e, 
freens, is't na ? " continued the Chairman. 

"Ay, that maun we, Francie," cried the 
Daniels come to judgment, led by the sturdy 
voice of Jock Watt o' the Knowhead. 

The following Sunday was a great day in 
the parish, and the " politeeshun " for the first 
time in his life appeared as a religious leader. 

The change was so sudden and startling 
that one or two simple souls were staggered 
Little Pat frae the Mill even hazarded the 
remark that "there was mair o' Francie 
himsel' than onything guid in a' this gangin's- 
on, for Francie had made a boast that nae 
mair fowk would dae awa' wi' theirsels in 
Carglen in his time, and he took it ill tae he'rt 
that sic a sair knock had been gi'en tae his 
pride and his want o' sense, and he jest wantit 
tae pit the blame on Divine Providence and sic 
like as that." 

But Amos Gibb regarded it as a sign of 
grace, and no one who saw Francie Kemp's 
face in the Carglen Arms when he brought the 
news was inclined to be too critical. 

Nor will we, for the politician was a star of 
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magnitude in Carglen, and we would fain 
believe that with him, as with other " lights/' 
a sense of piety was the deepest thing in the 
soul, and that he would not talk about God's 
judgments being abroad in the earth, simply to 
preserve his own consequence and repute for 
wisdom. Francie is dead, and he alone was 
in the secret. 
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J ess Tamson : A Love Story 

I 

It was market-day in Kail. 

From all quarters a miscellaneous throng 
poured into the little country town. This 
throng consisted of men and lads ; a lass here 
and there; droves of cattle and flocks of 
sheep; "cadgers" in their "powney carts"; 
and, in short, all that promiscuous rabble 
which goes to make up a Highland agri- 
cultural fair. 

There was one person in the crowd passing 

up the Bow Wynd that morning who was 

worthy of notice, and secured it from the 

honest burghers of Kail. This was a young 

country girl from the Carglen region who 

led by a rope and rough hempen halter a 

white-faced cow, with clean dun sides that 

glistened brightly in the July sun. 
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The girl wore neither hat nor bonnet, and 
her rich black hair fell down upon rounded 
shoulders — long, silky hair, bound with a 
narrow blue ribbon that just showed itself 
through the thick curls. The lassie's dress 
was a plain print frock frilled about the neck, 
and she wore, though the day was hot, a light 
woollen shawl over her shoulders. Jess 
Tamson was no fine lady, but only a humble 
crofter's daughter, strong of limb, patient of 
soul, and warm in heart. 

As the girl walked up the street, ever and 
again she cast tender glances at the meek 
creature that walked by her side, and, if one 
could trust appearances, the heart of the 
Carglen lass was sad, for she was about to 
part with this gentle animal, a six years' 
friend. 

On the green triangle at the top of the 
main street the inflowing throng reached its 
destination, and those who dealt in cattle or 
sheep sped to the upper part, while the men 
in charge of horses, gaily caparisoned with 
ribbons and tape, took their station on the 
lower slope. 

All down the sides of the broad road — ^that 
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long road which bisected the market " stance " 
— dozens of stalls, laden with candy and mis- 
cellaneous sweets and eatables, were spread 
out as a bait for luxury and good cheer. It 
was a rough and loud-tongued company in 
which Jess Tamson found herself, and she 
seemed to be the only girl in all the market 
that day who had a cow to sell I 

Jess sat on the dark-green turf, with the 
hempen tether in her hand, and Diamond 
munched away at the buttercups and wild 
clover. Rory Tamson, her father, had been 
too busy himself digging drains and clearing 
ditches to go to the market, but his last 
words to Jess were, " Sell her, lassie ; mind ye 
sell her and mak' a guid bargain o't." Hour 
after hour Jess waited, the centre of passing 
groups of farmers and others, who gazed at 
the bright-faced girl with great-eyed, bucolic 
admiration; but no one bought the clean, 
dun cow. 

Jess began to look cheerier and happier as 
the evening crept on, for there was now a 
faint prospect of being able to lead her dumb 
animal friend back once more to the little 
" byre " that stood at the eastern end of Rory 
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Tamson's cottage on the lower sides of 
Drumean HilL 

But just before the market closed a pur- 
chaser appeared He was a big, fat, grisly 
man, and, unlike most of the farmers who 
had looked upon Jess and her Diamond, he 
seemed to think more of the beast than the 
maid. He offered a price — ^it was higher than 
Rory Tamson had expected, or Jess would 
have asked — ^and in two minutes Jess and 
Diamond were parted for ever. The fond, 
soft-hearted girl, when she had got the money, 
resumed her seat on the grass, and did not 
budge until Diamond, her pet and her loved 
one, had disappeared. Then she arose, 
walked slowly across the ridge, and two big 
tears fell down her rosy cheeks. 

In the middle of the road there was a 
ramshackle candy stall, with a wonderful 
board above it bearing the name of Euphetnia 
Gilkspie, and, as Jess was no superfine lady, 
but only a sweet-mouthed country lass, she 
must needs stop here, and, for the moment, 
forget both Diamond and her tears. The sun 
had not yet sunk behind the Chapel of St. 
Columba, that stood like a sentinel of gloom at 
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the top of a little femy hill sloping to the 
west, and the long slanting rays still illumined 
Jess's glossy hair as she stood in front of the 
rickety stall, receiving the coveted sweets 
from the fat hands of Lucky Gillespie. 

Jess looked fairer and prettier than she 
had done throughout the day. So, no doubt, 
thought a young man in the throng, which 
was now fast diminishing. A dozen times at 
least, when the market business was proceeding 
briskly, he had passed and repassed the Carglen 
girl, but without speaking, and even now he held 
back as if too bashful to approach. But just 
as Jess had broken a bit of the luscious brown 
candy, and was in the act of placing it in 
her mouth, her eyes fell upon the youth, and 
she hurriedly swept the candy, brown paper 
and all, into her pocket. 

" Gude e'en tae ye, Jess Tamson," said the 
young man, venturing forward, and now feel- 
ing bold as a lion. 

" Gude e'en, John Westra," Jess replied, in a 
soft, tuneful voice, while a warm blush over- 
spread her cheek, telling against her will the 
love that was in her heart. 

" Hae ye sold her, Jess ? " he continued* 
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fo the air^ as if to say, ^Speak fior jcrsd*, 
(reen. / baV ten giuid year tae gang over my 
bead for sin an' foUy yet** 

Meanwhile the young fdks passed on thnmg^ 
the town, ;uid turned into the Bow Wynd. 

*^ Vm gangin' bame by the rail,'' said be. 

'^ An' I by tbe road,** rejoined she. 

^' The road, Jess? '^ 

^'Ay, 'deed, the road.'' 

'^Well, I'm thinkin' 111 gang by the road 

maselV' said he, after a thoughtful pause. 
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" I wudna," Jess exclaimed, with a roguish 
glance from under her black eyebrows. 

" But I wull" he firmly cried. So they still 
continued their homeward way, walking like 
lovers side by side. 

The market town, with its old wynds and 
curious streets, its straggling " biggin's," some 
with slates on the roof, and others thatched 
with straw, was soon left behind, and six miles 
of broad toll-road lay between them and 
Drumean^ 

II 

It was a year or more afterwards ; a glorious 
Sunday in the time of harvest. 

Many folk had been to the Free Kirk by 
the bum at Whiteydell that day, and the 
Reverend Merrison Dean had preached with 
such force and unction that at least one-half 
of the congregation had been sent asleep, to 
dream peacefully, ere the middle of the ser- 
mon was reached; that is to say, after the 
preacher had been expounding, pleading, and 
exhorting for some forty minutes. 

Among these, the baser sort, was Stephen 

Young, the shoemaker from Densbog, that 
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prince of heresy-hunters, who, not content 
with going to sleep and dreaming peacefully, 
must needs pollute the sanctuary with unholy 
snores, half stifled by the loads of snuff with 
which he filled his nostrils. 

But among the better sort who sat upright 
in their pews, alert and wide-awake as men 
should be, were, first and foremost. Elder 
Amos Gibb, who verily sought the pure milk 
of the Word for his soul's edification ; Peter 
Wilkins Grant — 'P. W.' — who, note-book in 
hand, could afford to miss no point telling 
against the preacher ; and old Rory Tamson, 
who was " tumbled up and down in his mind," 
from a practical point of view, regarding the 
very matters so earnestly dealt with by the 
Minister. 

The text was " What concord hath Christ 

with Beh'al?" And the obvious answer was 

"None." Needless to say, the Reverend Ment- 

son Dean demonstrated in a thousand ways 

that there was, or could be, no such concord. 

Rory Tamson, with thoughts deep on his 

own troubles, kept saying to himself " Nane, 

nane." And long after the good folks had all 

scattered from the house o' God, in the quiet 
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of the warm Sunday afternoon, Rory still 
murmured 'as he strolled leisurely amongst 
the fresh-cut com — " Nane — na, nane." 

As the evening came on — that sweetest of 
all evenings, a golden evening in September, 
when the sober hill of Drumean, and calm 
Ben Ulin, and the heights of Kinvoir, and a 
himdred broomy knowes and heathy hillocks 
reflected the peace of the falling Sabbath night 
— as the evening came on, I say, Rory Tamson 
was still gravely concerned in his own mind 
with the great problem that had been throttling 
his understanding and putting cold fingers 
upon his heart ever since the Minister had 
announced the text and launched forth into 
his discourse. Sitting at the head of a clean 
deal table by the open window, through which 
there came sweet whiflFs of the corn new-mown 
yester eve, blended with a faint murmurous 
sound borne on the gentle breeze from the 
valley below where the Bum of Gelnabreich 
gurgled through its sleek meadows, Rory had 
the devil to fight; or, if not the devil, a 
curious darkness in his own understanding. 
Outside, the works of the great Creator pro- 
claimed peace and goodwill, but the printed 
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page outspread before him seemed to call 
for stem decision, separation, and warfare. 
What communion had light with darkness? 
What fellowship had righteousness with im- 
righteousness ? What part had he that 
believed with an infidel? What concord 
had Christ with Belial ? 

Long had Rory sat, and long he continued 
to sit; till at length the night had fallen, 
and the stars, one by one, peeped out in 
the sky. Rory's wife, Margaret Tamson (she 
was old and lame now, but Rory saw no 
change in her) quietly closed the window, 
and lit the big oil cruizie. Then Rory's 
thoughts returned to a sense of outward 
things, though he was still disturbed in his 
inner soul, and he said, ^'Marg'et woman, 
why bides the lassie sae lang? Whaur 
may she ha'e gane ? " 

" Whaur may she ha'e gane ! " cried honest 
Margaret, with mild wonder at this inquiry, 
" Losh, Rory, ye ken that fine." 

" Weel, ni nae say that I dinna," owned he ; 
" but I fear I'm far frae approvin'." 

''But ye ha'ena forbidden the lassie tae 

gang wi' John Westra, an' ye said tae her, 
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'The lad's a guid lad, an' he'll hae warld's 
gear sune/ " the wife replied. 

" An' did I say that, Marg'et ? Did I say 
it, woman ? Then the Lord forgie my sin ! " 
cried he. 

"Sin, Rory! an' what sia can it be?" 
said the wife. 

" The sin o' the sons o' God, whaun they 
saw the dochters o' men an' thocht them fair," 
he explained. 

"He rails at the pair weemen again," 
Margaret thought to herself, and kept a 
silent tongue, for she was accustomed to her 
"man's" occasional outbursts against the 
" weaker sex." 

But Rory returned to the charge, and, he 
said, " I ha'e mair partikler thochts in my head." 

" Aweel," cried Margaret, somewhat alarmed 
now, " an' whativer may they be ? " 

"The direc' voice o' the Speerit" said he, 
reverently looking up. 

" Is the auld man gane mad ? " exclaimed 

his wife, now fairly confused, for though she 

had often heard of the divine inspiration of the 

Spirit, " Losh, that was in the far-awa times," 

and not a circumstance of daily life. 
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Margaret was silent for a few seconds, and 
then she said simply, " What is% Rory ? " 

'' It's a' aboot the lassie/' answered he. 

" Jess ? " cried the wife. 

" Ay, 'deed, jest Jess," he continued, " she 
inaun gang nae mair wi' John Westra." 

" What for no ? " Margaret pleaded. 

"Hearken, Marg'et," said Rory, and he 
read the scorching text, " What concord hath 
Christ with Belial? " Then he added solemnly 
what he had been saying to himself all the 
afternoon, " Nane, nane." 

" Dae ye mean they canna wed, Rory, my 
man ? " exclaimed Mistress Tamson, now be- 
ginning to see the drift of her husband's 
remarks. 

" Ay, jest that," said he. 

"But he's a guid and sober youth," the 
female heart still pleaded. 

" There's nane guid, no, not ane," rejoined 
the man of conscience ; *' besides he's nae 
convertit, he's far frae the Kingdom, and Jess 
is in the household o' faith." 

"May the guid Father pity the lassie, for 

her heart 'ill be broken a' thegither," Margaret. 

cried. 
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^^ He tempers the wind tae the shorn lamb^^ 
Rory said in a solemn tone. 

Still the minutes passed by, and they 
waited silently for their daughter. But, at 
length, Jess came in. 

"Ye're late, Jess," said the father with a 
note of mild reproof. 

" Late, faither ! Na : it's nae aucht by the 
clock yet," the daughter said in her soft, 
delightful voice. 

" I thocht it mair," Rory rejoined ; " but be 
it that or no, 'tis time for the readin' noo." 

Here the three sat down, as they often 
before had sat, around a little table that was 
now placed in the middle of the kitchen 
floor, and Rory opened the Psalm-book to 
give out the verses. Suddenly, however, 
he changed his intention, and he said, '' We'll 
tak' the prayer first the nicht," This startled 
both Margaret and Jess, for only once before 
had he reversed the usual order of worship, 
and that was when little Johnnie Tamson lay 
between life and death. 

But they knelt down, and Rory unburdened 
his soul before the All-merciful. Yet his 
thoughts were still running in grooves of 
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stem duty and the necessity of self-sacrifice. 
There was '' darkness visible/' between Rory 
and his Maker, and a sense of it crept into 
the hearts of his wife and child. Rory might 
now have said in the words of the Ode to 
Duty: 

*' And oft when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 
The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 
But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may.** 

So the pious Carglener pleaded that 
'' strength micht be given tae him that must 
guide, and grace and strength tae her who 
ought tae obey, that they baith should tak' up 
the cross, sair an' heavy tho' it micht be, an' 
win honour o' Him in the day when He made 
up His jooels." 

When the prayer .was over, they sang the 
psalm, and then Rory said, using the words 
of the Minister, " Dear brethren, we'll read in 
Second Corinthians, sixth chapter, first verse." 
Slowly and clearly the chapter was read. 
Then he closed the book, took off his 
spectacles, looked his daughter in the face, and 
said, sadly but sternly, " Jess, ye maun pairt 
wi' John Westra." 
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" Pairt wi' John ! " cried the lassie, aghast. 

"Ay, 'deed, jest that," the father exclaimed. 

" But, dear faither " pleaded Jess. 

" There's nae buts in the case, Jess ; mind 
that," the law-giver cried, 

" Why maun we pairt ? " Jess humbly asked. 

" It's a' plain eneuch," he rejoined ; " he's o' 
the Auld Kirk; an' mair nor that, he's nae 
convertit, and he consorts wi' awtheist an' 
unbeleevin' Joe. There can be nae union 
atween him an' us. What pairt hath he that 
believeth wi' an infidel? Nane, lassie, 
nane." 

" Ye dinna mean it — faither, ye canna," Jess 
exclaimed, now crying bitterly; "John disna 
baud wi' Joe." 

" I dae mean it," he replied ; " I hae an aith 
wi' God upon 't." 

Jess said nothing more, but she dried her 
eyes and prepared the supper for her father 
and mother. 

Rory's mind was at ease now, for he thought 
the bitterness of sorrow was past, and that Jess 
would obey his command. 

But he was wrong. That night before Jess 
went up the narrow stair which led to her little 
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bed in the attic, she came to her father's side 

and said, " Ye ken mair, dear faither, aboot the 

things o' God nor maist ; and yeVe aye been 

guid tae me, ower guid ; but I winna pairt wi' 

John Westra. I ha'e gi'en him my word, and 

naething can come atween him an' me." 

" Ye'll dae as I tell ye," shouted the old man 

roughly. 

'' I canna," said Jess quietly, and she passed 

up the stair to her little room, sorely stricken in 

heart. 

Ill 

"John Westra's ta'en the Queen's shillin', 
fac' as death," cried Sandy o' the Tanzie one 
evening in June, as he thrust his cadaverous 
head for a brief moment inside the smiddy 
door at Tap-the-Neuk ; at an hour when a 
score of good men and true were gathered 
together to hold high converse with Smith 
Amos Gibb. 

"De'il a bit!" "Na, an' nool" "Aweel 
there, aweel ! " burst from various voices in the 
throng. 

Sandy had cast a bombshell into our midst. 
Causing much mental alarm, and one man 
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alone retained his wits. Need it be said 
that this was the '' politeeshun/' Francie 
Kemp. Francie's brain had received a nasty 
thwack, like the rest of our brains, but he kept 
his balance better than we. So he hurried to 
the door, calling in a loud voice, " Lord save us, 
Sandie man I Bide a wee, chieP I " But Sandie 
was already round the corner of the smith's 
fruit garden, and Francie could hear the noise 
of his feet hastening up the brae. 

The truth was that Sandie had been to the 
market in Kail, and had gone once too often 
into a certain tent where the "creatur" was 
circulating, and he knew his condition ; and, 
knowing it, did not care to meet that night the 
all-searching eye of Elder Amos Gibb. So, for 
the present, we had to be content with the bald 
piece of news, "John Westra's ta'en the Queen's 
shillin', fac' as death ! " 

" It's a sair blow for auld Westra," said Jock 
Watt o' the Knowhead. 

" It's a death thump for Jess, I'm a- 
thinkin," cried little sympathetic Pat from 
the MUl. 

" Ay ! ay I " murmured we all. 

When tidings of his son's enlistment reached 
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the proud farmer, Angus Westra, the old man 
declared, m the hardness of his heart, " This 
comes o' breakin' the Fifth Command, ' Honour 
thy father and thy mother.' John should have 
done what I tell't him, an' gi'en up the lass, like 
a dutifu' lad." 

Similarly, when Rory Tamson heard the 
news, he turned to his wife Margaret, and 
exclaimed in a loud voice, ''Said I not ill 
would come? Can any concord exist 'tween 
Christ an' Belial? Nane, Mar'get — ^nane, 
woman, at a' I " 

Many were the tongues in Carglen set a- 
wagging by this incident : Jess Tamson alone 
said nothing. If she cried much when alone, 
and prayed God to take her, in public she was 
silent, and bore her sorrow like a heroine. 
But all could see that a change had come, 
and that death was likely to claim the once 
bright-eyed lass. 

Meanwhile, none could tell why John Westra 
had deserted his bonnie young wife. Jess 
Westra she had been for several months, but 
we all still called her by her maiden name, Jess 
Tamson. The pair had felt the grip of poverty, 
but we thought them happy, even though the 
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old folkS| for different reasonS| had cast them 
off. ''Angus thocht Jess nae guid eneuch for 
this warld, and Rory thocht John nae guid 
eneuch for the next," said Pete M'Queben 
over his whisky. 

Many a night in the smiddy at Tap-the-Neuk 
the theme of the enlistment was discussed 
by the assembled wiseheads, but no definite 
conclusion was arrived at. ''We could tell 
a thing or twa/' said some; "the lad was 
bewitched in that hoose on the Craig Head," 
others declared; "there was anither lass an' 
bairn/' said one ; " he was clean daft ; he ne'er 
had muckle wut," was the opinion of Andrew 
frae Claypots ; "jest say ye dinna ken, chiel's," 
cried honest Smith Amos Gibb, closing the 
argument with mighty strokes on the stithy. 
And to this day in Carglen the incident has 
no other solution than that, " Jest say ye dinna 
ken, chiel's." 

"Ye'll ne'er darken my door, girl, till you 
come back like the prodigal in Luke fifteen." 
These were the last words Jess had heard from 
her angry father, when, in the belief that he was 
serving God, he had sent her out of the house 
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for disobedience to his will And now Jess 
had lost the man for whom she had suffered. 
If she had erred, her punishment was great. 
But Rory's heart was not yet softened. 

Jess*s cottage was one of those dwellings in 
Carglen which were said to be "uncanny." 
For two generations a witch's spell had been 
upon it Its natural position was certainly 
uncanny, and more so the approach to it. 
The little house in the middle of a large fruit 
garden stood at the apex of a triangle, whose 
sides were formed by two hill-^bom torrents 
that cut their way deep down through the moss 
and the red sandstone rocks, while the base 
consisted of a great sloping grassy bog, utterly 
impassable at every season. The two streams 
united at the apex of the triangle, and the 
cottage looked down upon this meeting of the 
waters, where they formed a large pool at the 
foot of a steep shelving bank, covered with 
bracken, broom, and shrub. 

The cottage was known as the Craig Head, 
and the only approach to it was by a narrow 
footpath that left the main road at a point fifty 
yards beyond the croft and the house where 
Tammas Steel, naturalist and poet, held sway, 
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and where he mused and brooded, as he him- 
self said, " on the great warks o' nature and o' 
God." This little path then took its way " o'er 
bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense, 
or rare," keeping near the side of the dark 
stream that tumbled in its rocky channel down 
through the woods o' Keuchnakerran ; then 
by a haunted dell where "lichts" were oft- 
times seen, and where " mony necks had been 
thrawn in the days o' lang syne," till it glided 
down in a narrow, winding track to the spot 
where the hillside bums met, and a shaky 
wooden bridge led across to the bank which 
sloped up to the little haunted cottage. 

This tottering bridge was demolished in 
every heavy " spate " that swept the braes 
and filled the bums, but with axe and hammer 
it could soon be replaced from the neighboiuing 
woods when the red torrent began to subside. 
In the severe days of our Highland winter 
the footpath was well-nigh impassable, and 
in dark nights life as well as limb was in 
danger. 

In the early part of winter poor Jess Tam- 
son lay dying in this red, " uncanny " cottage 
at the Craig Head! Death, the destroyer, 
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had done his work, and the end was near at 
hand. 

In the middle of the winter night a loud 
knock, many times repeated, sounded on the 
door of Rory Tamson's house at the foot of 
Drumean Hill. 

" Wha knocks at this time o' nicht ? " 
shouted the old man, as he jumped out of 
bed and began groping for a light. 

*' It's me, Amos Gibb ; open the door, Rory, 
my freen," cried the smith and ruling elder, for 
it was he. 

" Preserve us ! you, Maister Gibb, oot there 
in the cauld; an' what brings you here? '* Rory 
inquired. 

" Pit on yer duds ; dinna delay, Rory Tarn- 
son," the smith exclaimed, as he entered. 

Rory made haste to obey, for the smith held 
higher grade in the Kirk than he, and thus 
had the right to order. 

" It's a bonnie boy bairn, but Jess is diein'," 
said the smith, looking at Rory, while tears 
stood under his shaggy, grey eyebrows. 

" Jess ! oor Jess diein', said ye ? " cried 

Rory, staring hard at the smith. 

" Oh my bonnie lassie, my ain pet!" moaned 
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poor crippled Margaret Tamson from the 
recesses of the box-bed in which she lay. 

"She's diein', Rory, and she calls for 
you, her ain faither," the smith continued. 
" ' Oh that I could ha'e died in my ain bed in 
the attic at hame/ said she, ' wi faither on ae 
side an' mither on the ither, but it canna be,' " 

Margaret now lifted up her voice and wept, 
and Rory sobbed bitter sobs, but he declared, 
" Smith, I canna gang tae her." 

" What for no ? " shouted Amos Gibb, 

"My aith, smith, my aith wi' God," said 
the old man. 

" Damn yer aiths ! " cried the excited smith ; 
"gang awa' this minit tae yer dochter, yer 
ain flesh and bluid. The past canna be 
mendit. She made a mistak' nae doot, but for 
a' that she's a lass dear to God. I was o' 
your opinion aince, Rory, but I'm aff tae Kail 
wi' the powney for the doctor." 

Thereupon Amos got up and hurried away. 
He had dropt a curse ; the godly ruling elder 
had once more soiled his tongue with a wicked 
word; but let us hope the tear of the Re- 
cording Angel, as in Uncle Toby's case, blotted 
out the oath for ever. 
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"Ill gang; ay, 111 gang noo," said Rory 
to Margaret; "the love o' my he'rt for her 
is love gi'en me by God ; Lord forgi'e me, 111 
up and awa' at aince. Marg'et, woman, licht 
the lantern/' 

IV 

Rory went out with a heavy heart. 

It was a plain, gravelled, winding footpath 
from Rory's cottage down the brae to the Bum 
o' Gelnabreich. The light from his lantern 
was bright if not brilliant, and his pace showed 
considerable speed for a man of sixty and 
three. It was a cold, starless night; the 
thinnest sprinkling of snow lay upon the 
ground; but great black clouds swam in the 
sky overhead. The little bum rolling through 
its sleek meadows was bigger, much bigger 
than in the dry days of summer, and Rory 
had much difficulty in crossing the stepping- 
stones with dry feet. As he turned his light 
upon the gurgling water gliding around the 
smooth stones, a great lump came in his 
throat, and he cried, " Ah I mony's the time 
her little feet hae toddled through't when 

a sweet wee bairn; God forgi'e me, but I 
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fear they'll ne'er cross here again." The old 
cottar gripped his lantern, pulled himself 
together, and, half running, half hobbling, 
raced across the fields. His way then led 
down the toll-road to where it met the road 
o' Baldearie, at John Eunie's post-oiHce in 
Rottenslough, and beyond that Rory took a 
turn to the left round by Jane Rudderford the 
merchant's, and then on for a mile or so to the 
smiddy of Tap-the-Neuk. All was dark as 
he passed the smiddy and the smith's house, 
and no sound reached his ears save the bicker 
of the bum, which was once more near, 
rolling through dark pools at the foot of a 
rugged dell, and, a little farther on, slipping 
under the railway bridge, which stood white 
and silent enough now, though, in the day- 
light occasional trains rumbled across it with 
noises curious to Carglen ears. On the further 
side of the burn, Tammas Steel's croft was 
passed, Rory turning his bull's eye lantern 
against the latticed window behind which 
Tammas, the naturalist, was snugly resting in 
his big wooden bed, ne'er dreaming of the 
tragedy that was happening up at the Craig 
Head. 
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There was a bit of wind, and the cold crept 
into Rory's heart, but his thoughts were all 
with Jess. So he pushed on; climbed over 
a rough stile into the haunted woods, and held 
his way up the uneven path that lay by the 
side of the stream. "Long is the way and 
hard that out of dark leads up to light," says 
the poet, and long and hard was the way that 
Rory Tamson had now to climb. As he con- 
tinued his ascent, the keen, cold wind seemed 
to blow more fitfully amidst the trees, and 
Rory, though warm with walking, muttered 
to himself, " It's a wild nicht." Presently, a 
nasty puff came sweeping round the edge of a 
rocky cliff, and, just at that moment Rory 
stumbled, the lantern fell from his hand, and 
rolled down the bank. Its light was extin- 
guished I Rory felt in his pocket for the little 
match-box which he usually carried; there 
were but two matches in it. He recovered 
his lantern and struck the lights. Alas ! they 
both went out, and he was now in total dark- 
ness. The bum bickered along, and the wind 
soughed, soughed, and Rory, despite his trust 
in God, felt as if evil spirits were mocking 
him. Still, he must push on. " Lord, lead 
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me/' he prayed, " lead me there tae my bairn ; 
misguidit she was, bit she's still a bairn o' 
Thine ain." Few could tread that uneven path 
in the dark night, and Rory was fairly baffled. 
He bumped against trees, stumbled upon roots, 
slipped over the brink, and only saved himself 
by gripping a whin-bush, till at last he got 
down on hands and knees, and thus tried 
to grope his way. His thick, gristly hands 
were bleeding, his legs bruised, and his face 
torn: but no light yet met his eye from the 
cottage at Craig Head. 

"Lord preserve us! it's auld Rory," cried 
Amos Gibb, as he came along at a huge pace, 
followed by the doctor from Kail. 

"What means it, freen?" continued the 
smith. 

" The licht's oot, an' I'm crawlin' alang as 
best I can," Rory said in a low voice. 

" Tak' a baud o's, man," the smith exclaimed, 
" and take my arm," the doctor said. 

Rory was more dead than alive, but the two, 
guided by their big lantern, bore him onward ; 
up and down, over the bridge and up the brae, 
and into the house at Craig Head 
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They were too late. 

" She's dead, sirs, dead this 'oor," said the 
nurse, Luckie Maclean. 

"Dead I my Jess dead I" Rory Tamson 
gasped. 

" Ay, dead," said the Luckie ; " she made a 
guid end o't. Her last words, bonnie thing, 
were — ' Oh, I lo'e them ; I lo'e them a*, niver 
mair than noo, John an' faither an' mither an' 
a'. Lord, watch ower them,' she cried, the last 
words that she spak'." 

Rory was standing in the middle of the 
room in which his daughter's body lay. The 
man from Kail could do nothing now, and 
the smith was crying, though he tried to hide 
his tears. 

Then in a loud strange voice Rory said, 
" Bring oot the Buik, my woman." 

The Book was brought — ^Jess's pocket Bible. 

"Let us turn, dear brethren," said Rory 
firmly, " to Second Samuel eighteen and first." 

The old man read through the whole of 

that chapter in a calm and steady tone; but 

when he came to the verse which had been 

in his mind from the first, his voice quivered 

and his body shook — " And the king was much 
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movedf and went up to the chamber over the gate 
and wept; and as he went, thus he said, ' O my 
son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom I would 
God I had died Jor thee. O Absalom, my son, 
my son I * " 

When he had finished he closed the Book 
and stood erect, but his body swayed, and they 
thought he would have fallen. He stepped 
forward, however, to the bedside, sank down 
by the dead body, and sobbed bitterly. " Oh, 
my bairn, my ain only bairn ! It wasna God 
that put sinfu' rage in my he'rt against ye, 
though ye did mak' an ill choice, and ha'e 
sufFer't for't. Would God I had died for thee, 
my bairn, my bairn ! " 

Jess was laid in the green upland kirkyard 
at the foot of Ben Ulin. When the funeral 
was over, Rory went back to his home on 
the hill of Drumean, and called aloud to his 
wife, " Marg'et, put a big mark this minit 
at the verse. First Kings thirteen an' thirty- 
ane, * IVhen I am dead then buty me in the 
sepulchre wherein the man of God is buried; lay 
my bones beside his bones.^ " 

" In the Great Day there is neyther male nor 
female," he said. 
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There is a light in Carglen burning at this 
moment, and it will continue to bum with 
renewed brilliancy, though in the common 
sense it was extinguished long years ago. 
When the sun shines warm upon the old 
graveyard at the foot of Ben Ulin, causing 
the long irregular mounds to rejoice and 
share in the glory of the expanding summer, 
there is one headstone near the centre of the 
little enclosure that fairly glitters in the warm 
rays. 

All around, generations of gnarled Cargleners 
now sleep peacefully in the soil with which 
they battled in grim struggle during the days 
of their pilgrimage. But "the poor inhabi- 
tant" who lies beneath this mound did not 

wage war with the soil. Neither name nor 
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date indicates or commemorates him, and curious 
visitors passing through our midst have been 
seen to linger long by the grave — for there are 
strange words on the upright granite slab — for- 
getting that they had come in search of quaint 
inscriptions or time-worn tombstones. The 
youth whose frail tabernacle is there laid to 
rest was not bom to fortune, and he was un- 
known to fame — nameless even in death — but 
his story is worth telling, and I will now try to 
tell it. 

Go back with me, then, to a quiet evening 
in early sunmier, at that period when men 
were beginning to forget the stirring times 
that had led to the Disruption of the Scottish 
Kirk, and when a religious upheaval of a 
novel character was making itself felt in 
the crowded parts of the northern towns 
and peaceful nooks and comers of the rural 
parishes. 

There is great bustle to-night at the moorland 

farm of Burgh Links. John Dowell and Miriam 

his wife are glad and happy folks, for their 

only son, Lewis, who is but a stripling, is 

expected home "frae the Cohlege in Aiber- 

deen/' and it is known to friends round and 
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about that he will pass up the toll-road a 
proud Master of Arts. 

This distinction puts him on a level at once 
in our imaginations with the two ministers and 
the " dominie " and the smart young doctor 
from Kail, but it is only a stepping-stone to 
much greater things in the outlook of his 
fond parents, who are well aware that Lewis 
must return ^ain next winter to the Divinity 
classes in the Old University, and continue his 
studies until he qualifies as a probationer of the 
Kirk. 

With this sacred purpose have John and 
Miriam risen up early and sat down late for 
ten long years, toiling, and pinching, and 
scraping that their boy might one day "wag 
his head i* the pu'pit," and perhaps write the 
letters B.D. after his name as well as M.A., 
like our new minister the Rev. Alexos Grant, 
M.A., B.D. 

The little farm of Burgh Links is on the 
upper slope of the valley stretching towards 
the hill of Drumean, so that Lewis Dowell in 
his younger days, as he came down the brae to 
the toll-road on his way to school, must needs 
pass every morning the hut of Joe Forbes the 
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dreaded " awtheist," and be reminded that the 
devil had a daring servant in Carglen. 

" When Pm a minister 111 tell them a' aboot 
you, see if I dinna," the little man had one day 
said to the ** awtheist." 

"I wus' ye weel, Lewis, that I dae; but 
oh I dinna wus' ye in the pu'pit," Joe mildly 
answered. 

" Na, yeVe fear't o' me," the boy cried 
triumphantly. 

" See ye binna fear't yersel, my man," said 
Joe; "there's some that wud ha'e been in 
the pu'pit theirsel's had it no been for the 
fear o' God Man, that's the greatest o* a' 
fears." 

Strange words to come from an " awtheist"! 
Strange indeed, and Lewis may yet think of 
them in an after-hour. 

There are few fields around the farmhouse 

of Burgh Links, and the soil is thin, sour, and 

cold. Harvest comes late here, and it is scant 

when it does come. Mellow fruitfulness must 

be sought elsewhere. It is strange how closely 

men correspond with their environment in our 

parish. Given a farm with a thin, cold, sour 

soil, and the farmer is sure to be a "dour," 
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sullen, dogged man, with a strong tinge of 
fatalism in his creed. Of such men come our 
staunchest Calvinists. 

John Dowell is not a Calvinist, for he knows 
little of religious shibboleths. But he is a 
great, stubborn, sour Carglener, whose will 
carries all before it — a man who has never yet 
owned to defeat. When one said to him, 
"John, I'm thinkin' ye canna keep 'im at the 
Cohlege after sic a hairst as this," John 
answered quietly, "Bide and see; Fve ne'er 
been beaten yet, and FU no be beat the noo." 
And he was not beaten. 

When the windows of heaven opened and 
poured their floods upon his hay crop till it rotted 
in the fields ; when his best horse soon after- 
wards was killed by lightning (a crushing loss 
this), so that all men shook their heads and 
prophesied immediate disaster, John quietly 
went about his work. His big arms toiled 
harder, but "he had ne'er been beaten yet, 
and he wudna be beat the noo." Nor was he 
beaten even by these fresh misfortunes. 

For years he has lived with this one aim in 
life — to see his only son a pillar o* the Kirk — 
and his helpmate Miriam, who is as frail as he 
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is strong, has warmly aided and abetted her 
husband ; having, like Hannah of old, 
dedicated her child to God even from the 
mother's womb. It is the outward honour of 
the high office that has cast a glamour over 
John, the inner and holier that has captivated 
Miriam. But, alas ! 



II 



The best laid schemes o' mice and men gang aft agley.*' 



And "agley" they are going, silently but 
surely, in the history of these three souls. 

Yet there is joy and a sense of well-being 
" butt the hoose " at the farm of Burgh Links 
this evening, if ever joy were known there. 

" I dread he'll be real ill an' thin wi' a' the 
buik wark," Miriam had said to her " man " as 
they waited the arrival of Lewis. 

" Hoot, na, wife," he had replied ; but the 
words hardly expressed the thoughts that 
were in his mind, for he knew that Lewis had 
never been physically robust, and that the 
blood of the Petries, as well as the Dowells, 
ran in his veins, and that many of the former 
had been carried to early tombs in the old 
graveyard up the parish. 

How pleased, therefore, are John and 
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Miriam to find their clever son (a polyglot of 
learning he seems to them) looking healthy 
and happy. There is enough food set before 
him to keep a College student free from 
hunger for a week at least, but eating is a duty 
to-night, and Lewis tries to discharge it. 

Meanwhile his father gazes with awe and 
wonder upon the parchment roll declaring that 
his son is now Magister Artium. He seems to 
see in it the reward for years of concentrated 
labour and anxiety. Miriam is busy unpack- 
ing her "laddie's things/' and much she 
marvels as she looks at the big volumes 
in those queer heathenish languages that she 
cannot understand. " Gude grant they hinna 
pooshint the bairn's mind," she says to herself. 
Oh, it is a happy and a proud time ! Seven 
months' history has to be rehearsed on either 
side, and the evening speeds merrily by. 

"Ye'U be layin' aside a' yer randies noo, 
Lewie, seein' ye'U be at the diveenity sune," 
says John Dowell to his son, winking towards 
him at the same time through a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. 

" Whist, gudeman, ye ken weel Lewie was 
ne'er a randy," cries the wife, 
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Suddenly Lewis turns very grave, and he 
says, "Speaking of 'randies,* father and 
mother, reminds me that I have something 
very particular to tell you." 

"Ay, ha'e ye, though, lad; weel, oot wi't; 
jest oot wi't withoot mair ado." 

"Yc'U ha'e heard o' Duncan Ross," adds 
Lewis, relapsing into the homely Carglen 
Doric. 

" Ay, the terrible revival preycher ; what o* 
him ? " asks John. 

"Weel, he was in Aiberdeen this month, 
evangelisin' in the Cromarty Chapel, and some 
o' us gaed there to hear 'im." 

" Weel, an' there noo I " cries John, appar- 
ently not quite pleased. 

"A chapel, Lewie," says the mother; 
" surely ye didna enter a chapel ? Is the Kirk 
no eneuch, and you gaun to be a minister 
tae ? Hoot, fie I " 

" It's nae a Cawtholic chapel, mother ; it's a 
Baptist place o' worship," Lewis continues. 

" An Anawbaptist chapel ! " cries John, in 
horror; "an Anawbaptist chapel, and he ca's 
it a place o' worship!" Miriam cries, in 
chorus. 
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"Weel, Duncan said naething aboot bap- 
tism, say ye needna fash aboot that/' Lewis 
rejoins. 

" But isna' the Kirk a' that we need ? " the 
father asks. 

"For some things, ay; for ithers, no,'' the son 
replies. 

Hereat John Dowell looks as if he would 
like to assert his authority over this monument 
of learning, this latest Master of Arts ; but he 
is loath to contradict his son upon the night 
of his return, and like all strong men he knows 
he can bide his time, feeling assured that he 
must needs triumph in the end. So he pulls 
from its depths a great, round-faced watch that 
has been out with him in his breeches pocket 
through summer and winter for five and twenty 
years, and he jumps from his seat, saying, 
" Haith, it's gettin' late. I maun awa' oot for 
the horse, I'm thinkin'." 

This arrests the dangerous conversation 
for a time, and Lewis prepares to accompany 
his father on his "round" for the "horse." 
But the good wife, pious soul, when left alone, 
sits thinking with perturbed spirit of the sin 
of her boy in frequenting an " Anawbaptist " 
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chapel, a boy raised up by heaven to preach 
against all such heresy. 

"I howp the leamin* hasna turned the 
laddie's head/' she mutters. 

II 

Meanwhile Miriam busies herself in getting 
ready a "bit o' supper." Lewis has only 
just fed as he had never once fed in Aberdeen 
during the long winter months, but the cool, 
clear air of our breezy parish has a marvellous 
effect upon a young man's appetite. 

We all feel this bracing influence of the air. 
Even drunken Pete McQueben is steadied by 
it for a time when he steps out at the railway 
station upon his return from Kail, carrying 
more than he is able to bear ; and he can put 
away at least " half a bottle mair at hame than 
awa' doon in that ill-smellin' toun o' Kail, 
where the reek and the soot and sic-like 
amaist throttle ye." 

By the time, therefore, that father and son 

have returned from the fields and the various 

outhouses, they are prepared to do justice to 

Miriam's homely but plentiful supper. In the 
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meads, the hand of the summer has been at 
work, touching the infertile fields of Burgh 
Links into beauty, and away at the side 
where the little wood of Drumean appears, the 
trees " now swagger in their leafy gallantry." 
The very sight of the green fields swelling 
with life stirs the blood of the young student, 
and like all youthful folks returning home from 
afar, when the body is re-invigorated, and the 
stomach, like Oliver Twist, calls for more, a 
persistent longing arises for the crisp oatmeal 
cakes, cool white butter, and home-made cheese 
that were the abiding dainties of the old 
school-days. 

When they are all seated around the table 
again, Lewis says, " Father, may I give 
thanks ? " 

" Lord, save us," cries John Dowcll, as if he 
had received a bullet wound. *' What dae ye 
want to gie thanks for ? " 

" Well, father, it says in the Testament, ye 
ken, ' in ivery thing gi'e thanks.' " 

" Oh, ye mean to say the grace, dae ye ? " 
adds John, with a look that has something 
in it which is not exactly like love. " Aweel, 
I'm still the head o' the hoose, I howp, an' 
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though I ha'ena deene it for twenty year, I'se 
dae't mysel'." 

So he mumbles forth, *' Gracious God, we are 
unworthy of the least of Thy mercies. Pardon 
our mercies, and bless these stns to our use, for 
Chris fs sake. Amen^ 

*' I had amaist forgotten it, Lewie," he adds. 

" Ye put the cairt afore the horse in ae place, 
faither,"said the student. 

" Niver mind that, laddie ; I howp it was a' 
there, and that's the main concern." 

But neither father nor son is now quite at 
his ease. John Dowell is thinking to him- 
self " Sayin' grace an' sic things as that may 
be a' vera weel an' becomin' an' necessar' in 
a minister o' the Kirk, but why start afore 
the time? It'll be fower year yet afore he's 
oot." 

As the hands of the ancient eight-day clock 
in the corner of the room now point to nine 
(a late hour at Burg Links), Miriam is re- 
minded that bedtime is near. By a curious 
impulse which she herself could not explain she 
rises and goes to a little table in the comer 
of the room, covered with an old-fashioned 

glazed cloth, on which rests the household 
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library. Buried beneath the weight of a 
gloomy literature, consisting of "Hervey's 
Meditations among the Tombs," " Boston's 
Fourfold State," "Young's Night Thoughts," 
and such-like, lies the Family Bible. This big 
volume Miriam takes in her hands, and before 
Lewis is aware, she places it in front of him. 

He looks to his father for leave, and John 
saying neither yea nor nay, Lewis opens it and 
reads a chapter. He then kneels down to offer 
prayer, and his mother joins him, but the grim 
old father, who has not bent a knee to heaven 
for nearly half-a-century, cannot bring himself 
to do it. Besides, a stem opposition "to a' 
this kind o' thing " is fast arising in his mind. 
He condescends, however, to cover his eyes 
with his hands while the son petitions the 
Almighty. 

When the student, with a calm conscience 
now, has gone to his room in the attic, where 
the smell of the clean sheets, bleached on the 
gowans and the heather, almost makes him 
hungry again, and John and Miriam are left 
alone, the farmer says sarcastically, " This is a 
fine way to begin ministerin'." 

" I'm hardly kennin' where my head is the 
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nicht," the good mother owns ; " but, eh I wasna 
his prayer a bonnie ane ? " 

" He was ower freen'Iy like wi' the Almichty 
for my taste/' adds John. " Folk niver heard 
oor ain ministers, Saunders Macdonald or 
Maister Grant, pray to Him sae fameeliar 
like." 

" But, maybe, that's the wey noo in Aiber- 
deene," pleads Miriam. 

"Wey or nae wey, I'm for the auld style, the 
gate that ither folk gaed in, and I can tell ye, 
wife, that I dinna agree wi' them wha want tae 
dae mair o' prayin' and a' that than is seemly 
jest and necessar'. Noo, it's a' vera weel for a 
minister o' the Kirk to open a Buik, read a bit, 
and say a prayer wi' ye ; and I wouldna' objec' 
at a' if Lewie were a minister or e'en a pro- 
bationer, for then it wud be seemly like. But 
what's the need for startin' afore the time? 
For ilka thing there's a time, and ye ken yer- 
sel', woman, ye were jest deein' to hear 'im 
come back and sing again 'Duncan Grey' 
and ' The kye comes hame ' ; and what's it a' 
come tae ? Nae fun at a' for a weary man, but 
preychin' and prayin' waur nor ony gowk o' an 

elder, let alane a minister." 
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" But he means weel, John ; I ken my Lewie 
means weel, and I wull say the words were 
bonnie words, and my he'rt dirit at the soond 
o' them. Yet I dread the Anawbaptists, and 
I fear they hae pooshint him," says the 
mother. 

"Gey like," adds John. "But he's M.A. 

noo, wife, and he ocht to ken his richt han' 

frae his left Preychin's a' weel eneuch i' the 

* pu'pit, and at antrint times, an' sae is prayin' ; 

but he has startit ower sune, ower sune." 

John Dowell goes to bed an unhappy 
man. The problem with which he has now 
to deal does not concern the ways of cattle 
or sheep, but those of a learned human sheep, 
who seems to have gone astray. But he 
maintains a resolute heart. "He has ne'er 
been beaten yet, and he'll no be beat the noo." 

The morrow is another of those resplendent 
days which come at infrequent periods to 
gladden our hearts and remind us that the 
word summer is not a mockery. John Dowell 
is up and out in the fields long before the 
student is awake. The old man is still pon- 
dering on the events of the past night, 

and shows that his mind is ill at ease by 
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snarly outbursts of temper against things in 
general. 

The Master of Arts, now a zealous ''re- 
vivalist/' commissioned to preach in season 
and out of season the great doctrines of 
instantaneous conversion and full assurance 
of faith, rises to bless God for having given 
him strength to put his hand to the plough. 

But he has still a grim problem to solve, 
and as he thinks of it he recalls the words of 
"awtheist and unbelievin' Joe" — "Some, 
maybe, wud ha'e been i' the pu'pit theirsel's 
had it no been for the fear o* God. Man, that's 
the greatest o' a' fears." 

But it will be well to leave the student to 
his meditations and studies in the little parlour 
" butt the hoose " at Burgh Links or out in the 
woods at the side of the hill, and pass on to 
a time of year when the chill blasts of late 
October are blowing across the naked fields; 
beginning to strip the trees of their leaves, 
and bringing with them nasty whiffs of the 
coming winter. In the meanwhile much may 
have happened. 
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III 

It is evening, and John Dowell and his son 
are standing together in the "loft" of the 
little bam. 

The com is all " in " now, and stands safe 
under " thack and rape " in the barnyard. Well 
that it is so, for the rain is coming down to- 
night as if all the fountains of heaven were 
opened, and the wild fury of the October gale 
shakes the rafters and sings around the bam 
in sad prophetic notes. The tug of war has 
come at last between father and son, and it 
seems as if the great winds of heaven had 
arisen as a dirge to the contest. "John's 
gaun to ha'e it a' oot noo frae the first onset 
to the last" Nobody is present to hear the 
strife, and the mice and "rattons," awed by 
human presence, keep quiet in their holes. 

" Yell own Fve wrocht hard to mak' ye an 
M. A., as ye are the noo ? " says John. 

"You've been a good father to me, far too 
good," rejoins the son, " and you've spared no 
trouble or toil that I might get on. God bless 
you for it ! " 

"An' yet ye cam' hame preychin' an' prayin' 
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an' pretendin' to be better nor ither folk, 
an' tryin' to set yer mither against me wi' 
yer rotten revival trash," continues John, 
bitterly. 

" I cannot argue with you, father," says the 
son. " I tried to do what I considered right. 
Heaven in its infinite mercy had enlightened 
my soul, and I only wanted you to share in 
my joy." 

''It was a' a lot o' senseless trash and 
unnecessar' gangin's-on, an' ye ken weel I 
put a stop to that," cries John. 

"You forbade the evening worship, father," 
and have steadily refused to hear another word 
from me on religious subjects. You couldn't 
come between heaven and my own soul," 
the son replies. 

" Haud yer tongue, sir," shouts the enraged 
father, "jest haud your tongue, for I cannot 
abear to hear it. I'se nae say ony thing against 
yer bein' guid in a private an' quiet gate, nor if 
ye were a minister wud I forbid ye the exer- 
ceese o' yer office ; but a' this talk of hiven, 
hiven, hiven is clean silly an' upsettin'. Wha 
can dae his duty in this warl' wi' sic thochts 
aye dirlin' in his head ? Nane. Man, I wud 
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rayther ha'e seen ye gae straucht to the deil 
himsel' than tak' up wi' sic notions. An' then 
to hae doots, forbye, as ye ca'd it, about gangin' 
back to Aiberdeen and takin' yer coorse of 
diveenity. It's eneuch to scunner a soo. YeVe 
ower guid for the Kirk o' Scotland, I'm think- 
in'," John continues sarcastically ; " ye'll be guid 
eneuch for the Anawbaptists, maybe I " 

" I should like, father " 

" Haud yer clavers, dinna I tell ye," in- 
terrupted John, who is determined to have his 
own way ; "jest ye haud yer clavers. Ye ken 
I gae ye till this vera nicht to mak' up yer 
mind to obey me in peace an' quiet, an' I hinna 
said ae word to ye since the first day o' Jooly 
last. Ye needna' speak ; I ken weel what ye 
wud say. But the 'oor and the minit's come 
noo when ye maun dae what I tell ye. Is it a' 
tobe o' yer ain free will, or am I, yer father, 
to gar ye? Yer head's fu' o' Leytin and 
Greek, an' a lot o' fooshinless auld-warld 
stuff, bit there's sense in mine, and gude kens it 
is sair needit in our family. Speak oot, man I " 
cries John. 

" My dear father, what I have to tell you 

grieves me far more than it can possibly grieve 
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you, because I know the terrible sorrow it 
will bring to your heart." 

" Lord, save us I " interjects John Dowell, 
" the man's better nor us at a' p'ints ; he can 
e'en feel mair than we ; his hands are sma'er 
an' his flesh mair tender-like." 

" I will bear your taunt, father," says Lewis 
mournfully, " for perhaps I deserve it. I would 
gladly go back to the College in Aberdeen to 
study divinity — far more gladly than refuse to 

go." 

" But ye dauma refuse," John shouts de- 
fiantly. 

" Yes, father, I dare, because I must. My 
conscience tells me that I cannot be a salaried 
minister o' the Kirk, nor could I now or at any 
time with an upright heart sign her Confession 
of Faith." 

" Are ye an awtheist, then ? " asks the father, 
with a grim smile that has no joy in it. 

"The faith once delivered unto the saints 
is not identical with the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith," Lewis rejoins; "but it is 
quite unprofitable to argue the point." 

" Nane o' yer fine talk wi' me, sir ; speak to 

me in braid honest Scots. An' jest afore ye pit in 
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anither word, tell me if ye really said that ye 
cu'dna accept the steepend o' a Kirk. Man, 
it's jest that, that yer mither an* me ha'e been 
workin' for ye to get, for twenty year, ye may 
say," declares John Dowell. 

"Ay, father, that's jest it," replies the 
student, speaking now in " braid Scots " ; "I 
canna afore God dae't. But mither an' you 
will be nane the waur in warl's gear or honour, 
for I mean to be a doctor, and I'll go back to 
College to learn med'cine, and frae this day 
forrit I'll be far less o' a burden to ye, for I 
mean to work hard at gettin' money, by takin' 
pupils mysel', noo. But I canna be a minister," 
he adds, looking into John's face with a firm- 
ness approaching his own. 

" Yell be gaun to disgrace us, and get dookit, 
and syne jine the Anawbaptists nae doot, an' 
maybe tiun a revivalist preycher like Duncan 
Ross," says John, his face pale with wrath 
and scorn. 

" I mean to be a doctor, and reward ye for 
a' yer guidness to me. Gi'e me yer consent. 
A minister I can niver be," adds the student. 

" Afore I saw ye mixin' drogues (drugs) and 

killin' fowk I would see ye atween the stilts o' 
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a pleuch like myselV declares John. " But 
it's nae use argyin' ony mair," he continues 
deliberately, for the supreme moment is 
coming. " I've set my he'rt on ye bein' a 
ministeri and a minister ye shall be." 

** I canna and 1 winna," says the son quietly; 
" ony ither thing I'll be to please ye, but no 
that." 

"I've made up my mind to see ye i* the 
pu'pit, an' sae it's jest decidit. Ye gang back 
to Aiberdeen to the diveenity the mom's 
momin'," says John. 

" I'll gang back to learn med'cine wi* a' my 
he'rt, but no the ither. Forbye, father, ye 
may yet live to see me in a Baptist pu'pit, or, 
what is better, on a free platform, for I dinna 
mean to be a dumb dog. Woe is unto me if 
I preach na the Gospel," Lewis declares. 

"Sae ye'U be thinkin* o' bein' dookit after 

a', an' then jinin' the ' Breethren,' as they ca' 

theirsers," hisses John, for he is now " mad 

wi' rage," as our country folks would say. 

Still the wind, like a live and mocking spirit, 

raves around the barn, playing its weird 

accompaniment to the sternest and most fateful 

scene that has ever transpired within the 
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compass of the rough thick walls. Father and 
son are now meeting as flint meets flint. 

" The Ply-mooth Breethren 1 " the old man 
adds with ineffable contempt. 

'' 'Deed, my mind and the Buik itsel', father, 
seem to lead me that way/' Lewis owns. 

"And ye daur tell me that, ye impudent 
loon, dae ye I " exclaims the father, who would 
now be foaming at the mouth with passion 
did not the long gnarled lines of his face com- 
press the countenance into a steelly hardness. 
"An' ye daur tell yer father that 1" he repeats. 
"Aweel, ye feckless ne'er-do-weel, I've ne'er 
been beaten yet, and I'll no be beat the noo. 
If I canna bend yer mind, b' the Lord in 
hiven I'se bend yer body. I'll ha'e't oot o' yer 
flesh." 

With that he seizes one of the forks used 
in lifting the straw, and gives his son a sharp 
stroke across the shoulders. 

" Tak' anither fork and hit back if ye be a 
man," cries the maddened and bafiled parent. 

" For shame, father I to think I would strike 
you," says the student 

" Strike ! or yell be struck," shouts the 

farmer. 
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" In the name of God, dinna dae it, father," 
Lewis pleads, " for I mauna resist, and ye're 
daein* wrang." 

**In the name o' the deil tak that," cries 
John ; and in an instant he throws away the 
fork, rushes against his son and hurls him 
backward from the high open loft down to the 
floor below 1 

The student never rose again. 

IV. 

It is a day in early summer — a calm and 
peaceful Sunday. The grave of the student 
in the upland kirkyard is green, and a figure 
kneels upon it, bowed to the earth. Ten long 
years have passed since that dismal night in 
the bam. 

This is John Dowell's first visit to the tomb 

of his son. His hair, which, ten years ago, 

had scarce a mark of grey, is now white as 

the little daisy growing upon the turf. The 

shoulders that then revealed a stoop which 

was not ill-becoming, are now bent like a 

curved bow. His stout spirit is broken at 

last. 
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The old man's body is prone upon the 
ground, but his thoughts soar away unto the 
footstool of the Divine Majesty in heaven. 

" Oh, Lord 1 " he prays, " tak' me awa' sune, 
if it should be Thy wuU, bit let a* be in Your 
ain gude time. I'm sair stricken afore Thee, bit 
I plead for mercy at Thy hand. My crime was 
the crime o* Cain that slew his brither. Ten 
weary year ha'e I dree'd ma dree in the cauld 
prison hoose, bit ten times ten wadna blot oot 
the sin. Na, it's infeenit love, an' the infeenit 
sacrifice that can dae that, and on them I 
lippen. Whan the 'oor comes for my departur', 
Lord, receive me into Thy ain bricht hame 
ayont the white cloods whaur Lewie is, sittin' 
at his mither's feet there, jest maybe as he did 
doon here when a wee thing o' a bairn. My 
plea is the plea o' him wha was airt an' pairt 
in the murder o' the martyr Stephen, bit yet 
obtained mercy as the chief o' sinners. Amen. 
Amen." 

The little birds are hopping about and 
singing amid the green graves ; the warm sun 
beams brightly upon the granite headstone, 
illumining the gilt letters as if with a ray of 
light and hope from the unclouded sun in the 
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eternal day. Stranger, approach and read 
the words graven on the upright slab : 

To 

The Memory of a 

Martyr 

and 

A Murdered Son. 

" ShdU not the Judge of all the earth do right ? '* 
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The Thankless Muse 

He aspired to be a poet, and he was diligent 
in making verses, but there were many in 
Carglen who shook their heads and doubted 
his success. He himself would have given 
his right hand to achieve excellence, though 
unaccompanied by fame, but in his heart of 
hearts he was the sternest critic of his own 
effusions, and he knew that the Muse was too 
coy to respond to his addresses. Yet he was 

« 

one of those likely to miss their vocation, and 
it was a pity that a few staunch Cargleners 
still swore by him. 

Francie Kemp the "politeeshun" was not 
one of the flatterers; indeed the old man 
stood forth as a stem critic and antagonist. 
Francie had one — and one only — touchstone 
of merit, and that was the poetry of " Rob 
Bums." "Did Rob write like that?" "Is 
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there aught in Rob like it ? " " Man, Rob 
wud ha'e dung that into smithereens." 
"An unce o' Rob 's worth a barrowfu' 
o' trash like that 1 " Such were some of his 
phrases. 

Francie had "nae muclde useless edika- 
shun," as he called it, but no one, though 
nurtured in "Leytin an' Greek an* that like 
leamin'" had, in ordinary circumstances, 
any chance against the "politeeshim." Of 
course, if the outside world saw something 
worthy of approval or commendation — above 
all, if the editor of the Blankshire, or some 
other great literary god of local celebrity, 
actually put forth in "prentit letters" the 
young man's verse, Francie had then a 
different way of looking at things. He was 
willing to acknowledge some ability in 
any one whose productions— even though 
but "bastard brats o' verse" — found their 
way into the Blankshire^ while Francie's own 
attempts only helped to fill the waste-paper 
basket 

Still, if a man sought celebrity in Carglen, 

it was quite necessary to have Francie 

on the right side : hence our poet presented 
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himself in the first instance to the assembled 
throng at Tap-the-Neuk, amongst whom 
the smith, Amos Gibb, reigned as king, and 
Francie filled the offices of prophet and 
high-priest. 

It was a blustering windy night in the cold 
month of March, when the youthful versifier 
sat on the furnace bench with a manuscript in 
his hand. The big rain-drops pattered on the 
three little windows in the back wall of the 
smiddy; and as many of the small square 
panes were cracked, and others sadly broken, 
a steady stream poured in, and found its way 
down the backs of Pete McQueben, Sandie o' 
the Tanzie, Jock Watt o' the Knowhead, and 
other good men and true, who sat on the side 
benches, with bent shoulders, pulling with 
might and main at their seasoned clay pipes. 
There was a big throng assembled, for the 
loud wind and lashing rain had driven ''cauld- 
rife " mortals to this cosy shelter. The smith 
had ceased hammering for a while, and the 
big bellows was silent, so that all could hear. 
Then, with the bashfulness becoming a be- 
ginner, the would-be poet read : 
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WON I 

I. 

He met at noon his true love dear. 

Her eyes were brightly beaming: 
The thrush was singing in the tru. 

The sunshine gaily gleaming. 
Adown the dell in winding course 

The streamlet quick was flowing. 
The eglantine and wild rose sweet 

Around, abundant, growing. 

II. 

He pressed her fondly in his arms. 

He hissed her cheek all blushing. 
Then led her to a daisied bank. 

Beside the streamlet rushing. 
He told her once again his love. 

In accents soft and tender. 
And gently asked her to be his — 

Her heart to him surrender, 

III. 

She knew his love was deep and true 

She knew he spake sincerely. 
And sweetly blushing gave consent. 

Because she loved him dearly. 
Oh ! beauteous were the trees and flowers 

In sunlight gaily gleaming. 
But prettier far to him that day 

His true love's eyes bright beaming, 
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|4 The reader folded his manuscript, raised his 
eyes, and glanced around. He saw Jock Watt 
o' the Knowhead earnestly contemplating a 
row of old horse-shoes up in the roof; Sandie 
o' the Tanzie steadily beholding the toes of his 
big " tackety " boots ; Andrew frae Claypots sit- 
ting in a comer on the remnants of a rusty 
old plough, with head thrown back and arm 
extended in the air, his black ** cutty " neatly 
poised between finger and thumb ; he saw, in 
short, a silent, picturesque, and apparently 
mesmerised company. It took such serious 
men a certain time, you will understand, to 
collect their thoughts and assume the proper 
critical look. 

Gradually, however, they began to show 
signs of intellectual animation, and the first 
this night to break silence was little Pat frae 
the Mill. Pat walked boldly up to the poet, 
and begged to have a copy of the verses which 
had just been read. This was sincere flattery, 
and the young man on the bench brightened 
up ; but a coldness again crept to his heart as 
he remembered that Pat was madly in love 
with Lizzie Dochart, and therefore, no doubt, 

an impressionable subject. But he promised 
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the copy asked for, and then his eye met that 
of Francie Kemp. 

'' Is 't a sang or nae a sang ? " said the 
"politeeshun." 

The poet was a little taken aback, but he 
answered, " Well, Francie, I would myself call 
it a little poem, but you can regard it as a 
song, if you so choose. It would sing, I 
believe, to Com Rigs are Bonnie^ 

" Ye hae deene weel wi't, callant," rejoined 
Maister Kemp. 

Hereat the young poet blushed, fairly over- 
come with this unusual compliment from the 
politician. But his honours were short-lived — 
no longer lived, indeed, than the time occupied 
by Francie in seizing a bar of iron from the 
fire, applying its red-hot point to the bowl of 
his clay pipe, and then pulling three mouthfuls 
of smoke. 

''I was sayin', laddie, ye had deene weel, 
considering — ^weel, that is, wi' a bit thing that's 
neyther a guid pohm nor a guid sang, neyther 
fish nor flesh." 

"There was a kind o' lilt in't, Francie, I 

thocht," interjected Jock Watt o' the Know- 
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head| who had at one time been the local Don 
Juan, and at this moment perhaps had fleeting 
memories of love in the graceless days when 
he was ''a fell chiel' amang the queans." 

'' Man, lilt 's naething at a'/' cried Francie, 
with awaking wrath, "Ye can pit lilt if ye 
like into a lang drawlin' sermon ; ye can pit 
lilt into ony silly thing that rhymes ; but does 
that gie it sense an' life an' easy clinkin' words? 
I'm thinkin' na." 

"True eneuch, Francie; sense an' words an' 
that like is mair nor lilt/' Jock owned 

"An' I dinna 'gree about the lilt in thae 
lines," continued the critic, now waxing cock- 
sure. "Wad Rob Bums ha'e pit pen tae 
paper wi' siccan stuff as yon thing ca'd ' Wun '? 
I trow not." 

" Stuff! " The poor poet winced. 

" Jest hear the like o' this frae Rob, an' pit 
it cheek by jowl wi' that ither fooshinless 
thing," said Francie ; and he recited : 

O I gin my love were yon red rose. 
That grows upon the castle wa'. 

And I m3r8el' a drap o* dew 
Into her bonnie breast to fa'. 
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O, there beyond expression blest 
rd feast on beauty a' the night ; 

Sealed on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 
Till fley'd awa* by Phcebus* light. 

" I kenna wha * Piffebuss ' may hae been ; 
but loshy chiers, Rob's got the words an' the 
sense an' the sang a' there. Noo, je^t tell me, 
is your pohm like Rob's ? " asked the politician, 
turning with contempt upon the young man 
sitting on the bench. 

"But, Francie, Bums did not write the 
beautiful lines which you quote," pleaded this 
" shorn lamb " of poetry. 

"Hear till 'im," cried Francie in a loud 
voice. "Jest hear till 'im. He ju$tifees his 
ain lack o' the gift by denyin' it tae anither 
Freens, we'll sune fin' oot whither Rob did 
write thae lines or no'." And here Maister 
Kemp pulled from his coat-pocket — or, to be 
more correct, the pocket of his big moleskin- 
sleeved waistcoat — a rude and tattered volume 
entitled " Robert Burns : his Life and 
Works." 

"Turn tae page 3-2-2," said Francie. 

"Sang, O were my love yon lilac fair] tune, 

Hughie Graham^ (It was as solemn as if he 
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had been a minister in the pulpit giving out 
the Psalm.) Then he read the stanzas just as 
he had recited them, after which he walked up 
to the poet on the furnace bench, thrust the 
open page under his nose, and said '' Is that 
Bums* or no* " ? 

" The lines certainly appear there, Francie, 
as if Bums were the author of them; but, 
nevertheless, the portion of this song which 
you quote is of an older date. Bums only 
wrote the introductory verses," he rejoined, 
still with much meekness. Here Francie began 
to think that perhaps the youngster held, in 
one respect at least, a tmmp card up his sleeve, 
but the " man of peace " was quite equal to the 
occasion. 

'' Be that sae or be it nae, am I tae blame ? 
Ha'e I the wyte o 't " ? he cried. 

"Not for misrepresentation, Francie; I 
admit that," answered the poet. 

"Oh, ye admit it, dae ye? There's nae 
need, man. If there's ony mistak', the prenter 
made it, an' no me. It's clear, freens, is 't na ? " 
he added, tuming to the assembly. 

Hereat thirty or forty bucolic ears on shaggy 
heads literally shot up some inches into the 
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air in token of approval, though few of the 
heads quite comprehended the merits of this 
controversy. But Francie's word was " guid 
as the law o' the land." The poet longed 
to declare that it was Francie's ignorance 
which was at fault, but such a saying would 
have raised that worst of all wars, the war 
of the many against one, involving perhaps 
the poor youth's ejectment from the smiddy. 
So he said, somewhat hypocritically, '' Be it so, 
Francie, it's the editor's fault." 

" Ye're richt," cried Francie. " An' noo tae 
the p'int," he added. 

" Ay, tae the p'int," roared Pete McQueben, 
who knew little about anything save and except 
peats and whisky. 

"Did Rob father thae verses or did 
he no'?" the politician continued. "Did 
he give them the stamp o' his ain 
approval ? " 

"He wrote companion verses to them, 
Francie," said the poet. 

"Jest what I was sayin', callant," Francie 

rejoined. " Aweel, contradic' this if you can. 

Answer tae 't like a man" (he was only a 

hobbledehoy I). "Was the auld-warl' poht 
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made waur or made better by Rob's adoption 
o' 'im." 

'' Ay, was he made better or wauri that's the 
p'int," said Pete McQueben. 

The young man refused to answer, feeling 
inclined to sulk. 

" He's a dumb dog," cried Francie. " He 
sits up there as dry as a cinder. Rob kent 
weel what had sense an' life and lilt in 't, but 
he wud ha'e lowpit ower ony linn afore he'd 
ha'e fathered sic lines as yon that ye read. 
The tither anes are his ain adopted bairns — 
nane o' your bastards ; an', man, th^Ve <i the 
better for '/." 

"Ay, they're real better for't," chimed in 
Pete McQueben, while a score of heads nodded 
a willing assent. 

The poet had a sad sense of unjust treat- 
ment, and he madly thought of plunging 
head foremost into the dirty water cask 
where smith Amos "tempered" the hot iron 
bars. 

But in his hour of triumph Francie was 
magnanimous, and he declared soothingly, 
" I'll nae say that my joodgment can be what's 
ca'd deceesive, Sandie, my lad ; sae send the 
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thing tae the Blankshire^ an' then well a' 

see what's what" 

The assembly soon afterwards broke up ; 

but that very night, at a late hoiu*, the poet 

handed to John Eunie, in the little post-ofBce 

at Rottenslough, a carefully prepared letter 

with an enclosure for the editor of the Blanks 

shire Journal. He passed the next week in 

irksome suspense, only to be informed at its 

close that "the editor regretted, &c., &c." 

How well the courteous but sad phrase was 

known to editors even in the distant North 1 

The poet was not yet baffled, however; far 

from it. He tried to think that the words 

"want of space in the Poets' G>mer" had 

truth and reality in them, so he despatched 

the MS. to the editor of the opposition journal 

the EUfin Chronicle. Alas I he, too, poor man, 

was sadly squeezed for room, but was greatly 

obliged, &a, &c. Then our poet's spirits 

drooped, and his face was pale enough as he 

went down the brae in the roaring March 

evening to the smiddy at Tap-the-Neuk. He 

mounted the furnace bench, but there was no 

gleam of triumph in his countenance. 

" Is't in preut, Sandie ? " asked Francie, with 
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that malicious twinkle in his eye which revealed 
so plainly the old man's thoughts. 

" No, and it's not likely to be," replied the 
poet, with a deep sigh. 

''Aweel, I kent it wudna' dae," added 
Francie. 

"Ay, we a' thocht that," cried a chorus of 
voices. 

The baffled poet had expected a little sym- 
pathy ; but getting none, he sulked once more, 
and, like other prophets who had failed to 
obtain honour in their own country, he shook 
the dust off his feet and went forth from the 
people. That is to say, he jumped from the 
bench on which he had been sitting, and, 
without saying good-night, retraced his steps 
up the brae, undressed, and tumbled into bed 
with a sorrowful heart. 

But next day he awoke in better spirits 
and with renewed determination to write poetry. 
** All in the wild March morning he heard the 
angels call "—or thought he did— call to him 
to "try again." Then he arose, lit his lamp, 
and read long and hard in Bums, that 
dreadful "Rob." He read the well-known 
lines : 
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The Muse nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel' he learned to wander 
Adown some trotting bom's meander, 

And no think lang. 

And from that time forth he began to wander 
by the Lahrd's Bum, and the bum of Keuchna- 
kerran, and every moss-side rill that poured 
into the swift-mshing river Splight, trying as 
hard as youth could do to think and dream 
as a poet should dream. Many thoughts came 
to him in his solitude. At times he felt 
in his heart of hearts that he had not the 
gift of song, and that the precious moments 
spent in versifying were wasted; but at 
others he had visionary hopes, and an almost 
assured conviction that neither the narrow- 
minded Carglen folks nor the semi-civilised 
editors of the Blankshire and the Eilfin 
Chronicle had sufficient culture to grasp his 
meaning or feel the music of his verses. So 
he determined to ignore them for a time and 
seek higher game, as one may say. 

Nature has dealt somewhat niggardly with 
our Carglen country. She has scattered her 
frowning mountains, magnificent forests, shady 

dells, ''bonnie haughs," and musical rivers 
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all around us, but in our home-land things 
are too bleak and barren — for a poet most 
of all. What wonder, therefore, that a pen- 
sive sadness filled the heart of the young Car- 
glener in his musings, that ''melancholy marked 
him for her own '^ I He had no real personal 
sorrow, and thus imaginary ones were plentiful 
He still wrote much, and the more he wrote 
the happier he was ; happy, that is, for such a 
" melancholy " young man. 

A reward came to him one day, which put 
life and spirit into him. The editor of the 
Scotchman's Friend, that wonderful literary 
organ circulating by the hundred thousand 
every week, had actually printed for the benefit 
of its host of readers this little poem — fruit of 
his solitary labours. He looked upon the clean 
paper and the well-printed words thereon, 
then he looked around upon barren Nature 
in Carglen, and all seemed glorified. What 
could Francie Kemp say now as he read ? — 

UNFORGOTTEN. 

The morning hours were merry. 

The genial noon is calm. 
The fragrance of the wild rose 

Is like a healing balm ; 
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The birds within the woodland 

Carol a happy song. 
But in my heart abides still 

A sorrow deep and strong— 

My poor lost love I 

The glittering streamlet murmurs 

Over its pebbly bed. 
The fleecy cloud is sailing 

So lightly overhead ; 
The southern breeze is playing 

Among the hazel boughs ; 
Bnty ah 1 remembrance dies not 

Of hopeful happy vows — 

My poor lost love I 

The calm lone hills ascending 

Towards the clear blue sky, 
O'erlook the smiling valley 

Where here at rest I lie ; 
Those lone hills are the emblem 

Of that far silent land 
Where she I loved is resting, 

One of a countless band. 

My poor lost love I 

A vision of a yew-tree — 
A narrow, turf-clad grave^ 

The winter of a country 
Where winds tempestuous rave ; 
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A little torrent falling 
With moaning, moomfal sound. 

Fill my imagination 
Far more than all around. 

My poor lost love 1 

Ah I gentle, joyous Natore, 

Thy wearied mourning child 
Delights in thy rejoicing. 

But may not be b^^ed 
From thinking of that dear one, 

With dull heart aching sore ; 
My own, my vanished loved one. 

My soul's light evermore — 

My poor lost love ! 

That evening the poet must needs walk to 
Tap-the-Neuk and again claim his seat on the 
furnace bench. He was received somewhat 
coldly by all save the smith, who liked to see 
him in front of the bellows, and was one of 
those who had declared, " Haith, there's some- 
thing, ay, a guid bit maybe, in the laddie.'* 

"YeVe been at the writin' again?" said 
Francie Kemp, none too graciously. 

"I have done a little, Francie," the poet 
replied. 

"Ye've done better than afore, I howp," 

said the ** politeeshun." 
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** I've tried hard, Francie," declared the poet. 

" Ye had need," the critic added. 

" It's easy tae say, Francie, but it*s waur tae 
dae," cried the smith, and for five minutes Amos 
stilled every voice by the noise arising from 
terrific thumps on the " studdy." 

" It's true what ye say, Elder," interjected 
Francie, as soon as he could make himself heard. 

" Weel, then, taich 'im," roared the smith ; 
and now the bellows began to blow-ow-ow 
with abnormal vigour. The poet sat smiling 
with a happy heart, for this time, if never 
before, he did hold a hidden trump card. 

" Aweel, as ye are speakin' o' taichin', an' that 
like, smith, Fll jest ask ye this queistin," said 
Francie. " What's the beginnin' o' wisdom ? " 

"The fear o' the Lord," replied Amos Gibb, 
now feeling upon his own ground. 

" In ae sense, ay ; in anither, no," rejoined 

Francie. " Yell nae gang against the Minister, 

Elder, wuU ye? Na, na, ye ken better nor 

that Aweel, the Minister said the last Sawbath 

— ^ye'U mind on 't, Amos — the first step in the 

path o' richteousness, as in a' ither paths, is 

tae own tae yer errors an' then forsake them. 

Ye'U admit it, freen ? " 
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The smith kept silent, so he was taken as 
assenting. 

Then, turning to the company, Francie de- 
clared, "Ou ay, V\\ taich 'im — ^wha's better 
fit ? — but my taichin' 11 be through confession 
o' fau'ts an' that alane." Then to the poet — 
" Ha'e ye been studyin' Rob ? " 

" A little," replied the youth. 

"That's guid," said the politician. "Yell 
sune see what yeVe like yersel' if ye keek intae 
Rob's mirror. Turn the sinlicht on an' yell 
nae be lang in seein' the motes. Ha'e ye 
onything tae read tae 's ? " he added. 

Now was the poet's golden opportunity, and 
he read from a manuscript, in a voice much 
firmer than usual, the lines " Unforgotten." 

Francie listened attentively, with both ears 
wide open ; so did the smith, and all who were 
present. The politician said nothing for the 
space of five minutes, and then he simply asked 
permission to look at the MS. This was 
handed to Francie, who put on his big spec- 
tacles and carefully re-read it. Then he handed 
the manuscript back to the poet with the 
emphatic remark, " It 11 nae dae, it 11 nae dae 
at a'. " 
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"What for no?" cried the smith, who was 
determined this night to champion the poet. 

" What for no ? " roared Francie ; "jest for 
this: Tho' there's a kind o' a lilt in \ as I 
said afore, there's neyther the sense nor the 
words nor the feelin' that Rob wad ha'e put 
intae 't; is there noo, smith? Speak your 
mind like a man." 

"I kenna muckle about Rob/' said honest 
Amos, "but I daursay a man might write 
somethin' guid and yet no be equal tae Rob. 
Tae hear you, ane wud think that King Dauvid 
shud niver hae written his Psalms 'cause he 
didna dae the job as weel as Rob ; and ye'll 
e'en be free tae say that, Francie, I daursay.'* 

"Ill nae criticeese Dauvid, smith, because 
he wrote wi' the Speerit, but it's nae onlike 
that Rob wud hae better't him," Francie 
replied. 

" Na, na, Francie, we'll no say that," cried 
Jock Watt o' the Knowhead, zealous for the 
honour of the poet-king of Israel. 

" We'll nae say that," cried the throng, afraid 
lest heresy should be in the air. 

" I may be wrang, freens," said Francie, who 
himself had perhaps the mental vision of a 
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great white throne at which he would have to 
give account for idle words, " I may be wrang 
there, but let's get tae the p'int." 

" Ay, ay, the p'int I " cried they all. 

'' Aweel, the laddie writes tae get into prent," 
said Francie ; " his he'rt's set on't ; that's nait'ral 
— Rob's was — but hell ne'er get into prent 
wi' sic a pohm as this ane." 

" He might," rejoined the smith. 

" Let the callant try," shouted Francie Kemp 
the mole-catcher, who rarely dared to speak 
in the presence of his great namesake, the 
politician. 

" He can try, an' try, bit he'll niver succeed," 
declared Francie the critic; "man, it's nae 
worth prentin'; I'll wauger that nae editor 
frae John o' Groat's tae the Mull o' Galloway 
wud look at it. It's no like," he added severely. 

The young poet on the bench had his own 
doubt as to its real merits, and if he had been 
an impartial editor would possibly have rejected 
the little poem, but he still smiled serenely 
because it had been printed — and in the 
ScotchmatCs Friend, too. 

" Ye'U Stan' by the test o' prentin' ? " said 
the smith to Francie. 
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" Fac' as death," said the politician, feeling 
quite safe in the position which he was taking 
up. 

Then the poet, with a sweet smile, took from 
his pocket a clean printed sheet, and passed it 
into the hands of Elder Amos Gibb. The smith 
looked at it and he, too, smiled graciously, 
saying to the poet, ''Haiti) lad, bit ye're no 
blate," and then he handed the sheet to Jock 
Watt. Jock glanced at it, and the con- 
tagious smile crept over his spacious counte- 
nance. Jock's eye sought out Francie, but he 
did not speak to the critic, though he indulged 
in a peculiar cough which had meaning for 
Francie's ears. Pat frae the Mill next received 
the paper, glanced at it, and a tremendous 
'*Whew — ew" from his lips echoed through 
the old smiddy. On and on the paper passed — 
round and about ; and when it came along to 
Francie he took it, knowing that every one was 
laughing at him — at him, the politician and man 
of peace ! The laddie had played his trump 
card, and for the first time in history the men 
o' Carglen were grinning in the face of their 
guide, philosopher, and friend. Had Francie 
been a little younger and the poet a little older, 
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there might have been a challenge to ''cVa 
oot tae the back " (fighting inside the smiddy 
was forbidden by Amos Gibb) ; but a moment's 
reflection sufficed to convince Francie that the 
occasion was one for the exercise of brains 
rather than of fists. So he read the verses 
again from beginning to end, looked at the title 
of the paper to make sure that it was in very 
truth the Friend, examined the date, and then 
turning to the poet, he said, ''I aye said ye 
wud dae't I " 

This unexpected declaration took the breath 
from honest folks who stood or sat around 

''Ye said he wudna, ye mean," cried the 
indignant smith. 

" Niver," Francie declared. 

"Ye did," said Amos. 

"Time an' place, day an' date," cried 
Francie. 

" This vera nicht," answered the smith. 

" Na, na, Amos," replied Francie. 

** Did he, freens, yea or nay ? " said Amos, 
turning to the company. 

"Ay! answer, chiel's, yea or nay?" 

shouted the man of peace, with a fierce glare 

in his eye. 
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Every person there present would have sworn 
to you privately that " fac' as death, Frande 
was clean i' the wrang a' thegither/' but to 
declare so before the stem old "politeeshun's'' 
face was a different thing. Still, there was 
one man with a certain amount of acquired 
valour who dared to make himself heard, if 
only for a brief moment. This was McQueben, 
the peat-digger, who had providentially been 
fortified with half a bottle of strong whisky on 
his way to the smiddy. So Pete just showed 
his head from behind the big body of daft 
Daniel Geddes from the Mains o' Caimtil, and 
cried out " Tore God, Francie, ye seemit tae 
say it." Then he drew in his horns and 
smoked with steady vigour. 

"Fm obleeged tae ye, Pete, real obleeged 
I am, for ye ha'e jest bitten the nail upo' the 
head. I seemit tae say it, but I didna. Haith, 
sirs, it minds me o' what * Wullie ' said in the 
Hoose o' the Commons ae day tae Dizzy, the 
ill-faur'd loon. * Did I say that ? ' said Wullie. 
'Ye did,' said Dizzy. 'Order I' cried the 
Speaker frae the chair o' the Hoose. * Order,' 
said Wullie. 'Ye may think I said it, sir,' 

said he, ' bit if I seemed tae say it my meanin' 
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was dean contrar'. Yell bear the explanation 
o't ? ' said he tae Dizzy. * Ay/ said the cliver 
auld Jew. Weel then, freens, WuUie tauld 
'im a' aboot it, as Tm noo a gangin' tae tell 
you." 

Francie had here scored a point, for 
" WuUie " was a Carglen god, and the " poli- 
teeshun ** was supposed to ** ken a' aboot his 
poleetical history an' his opinyins." 

" Ye see, smith, an' ye'U a' see," he con- 
tinued, "the hail queistin turns upo' the 
meanin' an' the sense, an' the implikashun o' 
that vera word trotted oot by our freen Pete — 
that extraordnar' word seemitJ* 

Francie pronounced it so lovingly and melli- 
fluously that the poet on the bench could not 
help thinking of " that blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia." 

"'Seemit' is a queer word," continued 
Francie. ' Seemit ' may mean ' straught-oot ' 
— * fair doon ' — ' a richt what it implies,' or it 
may be the ootward garb o' a hidden meanin' ; 
ye'U nae deny that, Pete, wuU ye noo ? " 

*• Na, na," cried Pete, scarce comprehending 
the question. 

" It a' turns on ' seemit ' an' its twa impli- 
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kashunsi" continued Francie, anxious beyond 
measure to mystify our intellects. Theni in 
his most bellicose vein, pocketing his pipe, 
cocking his bonnet, and sweeping his arm in 
a spacious circle, he thundered forth, " Am I 
a man tae stan' by my word ? " 

" Ay ! ye are that, Francie," cried a score of 
voices — for had not all men heard him tackle 
the '' Viskent" and the Laird, and the ministers 
and the '' stane-chapper " {t,e. geologist) from 
Edinboro', and many another score; tackle 
them, ay ! and never flinch ? 

"An' I niver prevaricate," said he. 

"Na, ye ne'er dae that," answered Pete, 
thinking the man of peace meant swearing or 
something of the sort 

•* An' did I iver declare onything tae be fac' 
whaun it wasna fac' ? " 

" ru own mysel' ye ne'er did that," replied 
the Ruling Elder, Amos Gibb. 

"Aweel," rejoined Francie, feeling once 
again that he was about to triumph in the 
sight of gods and men. " What I seemit tae 
say had the hidden meanin' in't Didna I tell 
ye a' that I wud taich 'im ? Didna I ? I did, 
as ye a' ken." 
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^'Didna I pit ye on yer mettle, laddie?'' 
cried he, turning to the poet. 

The youth himself, though he at least saw 
the " prevarication " clearly enough, could not 
say that Francie's criticisms had failed to put 
him upon his mettle, such as it was; so he 
remained silent. 

"Aweel, freens, ye a' see the effed o* my 
taich%n\ He has noo gat intae prent I aye 
kent he wud, an' ilka thing I hae said wus 
leadin' up tae that. Says I tae mysel' ^he's 
in prent already,' but was I gaun tae show 
my hand ? Na, na, that's nae Francie's way ; 
but, that I was richt, the proofs clear, for here 
are the verses in the Friend; " and Francie 
smacked the paper till those folks who were 
drowsy and going to sleep fairly woke up. 

" Ye hae deene weel, laddie," he continued, 
" an' if ye pay heed tae me yell dae better ; 
but mind ye study Rob, for yer far ahint him 
yet — ^vera far." 

This was meant to vindicate his first and 
better opinion, and to put the poet back to his 
proper level. The assembly soon afterwards 
broke up, and the young man went up the brae, 
cursing Francie in his heart. 
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Andrew frae Claypots and Pete McQueben 
travelled down the dell together. 

" He's a deep ane," said Andrew, referring 
to Francie Kemp. 

"He's a' that," answered Pete. "Lord, 
man, if he had a wame as fou' o' whisky as an 
egg's fou' o' meat, an' was as drunk as a piper, 
an' ye yersel' had only twa gills, he'd pruve 
tae ye, as clear as the sun at noon, that ye 
were drunk, an' no hinu I gat him oot o' the 
muckle ditch on Merti'mas nicht, when he 
cudna move a leg, an', wull ye credit it, 
Andrew, as sune as he was on his feet he 
lectur'd me upo' the sin o' hard drinkin', an' 
tauld me tae thank God for gi'ein' me a freen 
like him in distress ? " 

"Aweel, aweel," answered Andrew, not 
caring to commit himself to a strict agreement, 
as the peat-digger was the most notorious 
carouser in Carglen, and at that moment had 
a good half-bottle in his own " wame." 

For some time following this event the 
would-be poet was away in Edinburgh ; and, 
like many another foolish dabbler who did not 
have, or ever would have, genuine inspiration, 
he spent his time in manufacturing songs, 
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poems, lyrics, and doleful elegies, instead of 
studying mathematics at the feet of the most 
kindly of teachers, or ''learning to think in 
Greek " — that was the phrase — under the in- 
spiration of the most genial of professors. 
Tons of rubbish — mere rubbish — were turned 
out, and some stray verses, strange to say, 
found their way into print. Of these the 
following may be reproduced as a specimen : 

HALF'TRUTHS. 

Nature is ever young, nor death nor time 

Can pluck the garland from her virgin brow. 

The ages found her in her youthful prime ! 

The ages leave her unpolluted now. 

In presence of her glory I wiU bow 

My heart as unto an eternal spring, 

And to myself wiU I repeat this vow, 

Whilst gladsome throstles in the birch-trees sing : 

"As nature ever young, so shall my soul 

Be as in youth, along life's winding way," 

I linger, — and anon the thunder-roll 

Is overheard, and a stem voice doth say, 

'* The shadow of a part is not the whole, 

Be not a dreamer in the light of day." 



When any piece was sent northward to 

Carglen in manuscript Francie criticised it 

in the smiddy with unmeasured freedom, but 
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when it came in print he took all the credit to 
himself. "Ay, ay," cried he, "the laddie's 
gettin' on, gaun ahead brawlies ; I aye said I 
wud br'ak 'im in and taich 'im tae his guid." 

The days passed by, and the young writer 
was back again from Edinburgh amongst the 
men of Carglen. His stock of poetry had 
been fast accumulating; the editors — churlish 
men — said they could not, and the poet said 
they would not, keep pace with him. He was 
unusually prolific at this time, too, for he had 
been wading in metaphysics and setting up as 
a theologian — save the mark I And he felt (or 
tried to feel — for he still knew in his heart of 
hearts he had not attained success) that he 
had a mission to put this dose of advanced 
speculation into some form of verse. He had 
always been a melancholy poet, but now he 
was steeped in tears and woe. His young 
heart had been shattered through loss of faith ; 
he had voyaged, poor youth, through " sunless 
seas of doubt " ; and it was a faint kind of new 
faith alone that kept him alive. But his face 
was still ruddy, and he did not turn away 
from the cool Carglen butter or its famous 

oatmeal cakes. Perhaps it was the loss of 
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these delicacies in Edinburgh that had turned 
him into such a melancholy soul. Whether 
that were so or not, he still kept on writing ; 
and, like a poor sailor on the rough ocean who 
had borne the brunt of the storm and had 
nearly suffered shipwreck, he must needs 
produce these lines : 

LOST AND FOUND. 

I dwelt in God in days gone by, 
The God of saints and martyrs slain ; 
I thought it was not all in vain, 

The word that came from out the sky. 

I left the shade of birch and elm 
That sheltered house, and lawn, and lea 
I sailed across the summer sea, 

And hope was with me at the helm, 

By Grecian shores, great Homer's land, 
And Virgil's, under stainless skies, 
I heard the song that never dies, 

I touched an ever outstretched hand, — 

And felt that I was onward led 
Along the ways of time and thought ; 
I did not know where I was brought, 

I knew the sky was overhead. 

That guiding hand I followed still. 
Through tracks of pain and human woe. 
At last I learned, ** Thou canst not know ; 

Rest in the vale, climb not the hill." 
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I could not call upon my God— 
" Thou canst not know/* rang in my ears ; 
Mine was not the relief of tears : 

I only looked beneath the sod. 

The years sped fast ; again I dwelt 
Beneath the shade of elm and birch, 
I passed within the ivied church. 

And with the country-folks I knelt. 

For life and light and hope were mine, 
And virgin faith was bright again, 
Twas sunshine after wind and rain — 

I heard once more the voice divine. 

The*all-sustaining Spirit bore 
Within His arms my human soul ; 
I was a part of the great whole, 

And God would leave me nevermore. 

Francie Kemp warmly commended the 
verses, and declared them the best he had yet 
heard — " No that Rob did muckle jest in that 
line, but let that gae by," said he magnani- 
mously. 

But it remained for the Ruling Elder, smith 

Amos Gibb, to give the verses their coup de 

grdce, and, be it said to his honour, to give 

the poet his coup de grace also. Francie and 

the Elder had fairly shifted positions, and it 

was, in the main, theology that had wrought 

the change. 
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"Tm real sorry for ye, Sandie" said the 
smith leaning on the bellows in front of the 
fire. 

''There's nae need/' cried the politician 
defiantly. 

"There is," answered the Elder, standing 

up majestically as became a pillar of the Free 

Kirk. Then he continued : '' It's true eneuch, 

laddie, that the great Apostel o' the Gentiles 

said tae the learned folk o' Athens, ' In Him we 

live an' move an' ha'e our bein',' an' it may be 

richt in a way to speak like that; but oh I 

dinna darken coonsel by want o' plain 

speakin'. Man, the great things o' God are 

abune scraps o' pohtry an' a' that. If ye can 

tell folk hoo tae be saved frae their ain ill 

thochts an' ways, dae 't, oh I dae 't ; but if ye 

canna, better baud yer tongue. Mair by token 

— ^wi' a' deference tae Francie and tae you — 

there's naething in a' ye hae written that ye 

cudna ha'e tauld in honest speech, that is, aye 

sayin', if ye kent what ye were drivin' at. 

Man, ye are waur than awtheist an' unbelievin' 

Joe. Mind his words: 'Ne'er troke in the 

truth ; say plainly tae a' men what's in yer 

mind, an' dinna strut about on stilts whaun ye 
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ha'e twa feet tae walk wi'.' It's a' vera weel to 
be pairt o' agreat whole, as ye ca't ; bit it's a far 
grander thing to be a member o' Christ's body, 
which is His Church. It's real easy for some 
tae jingle a lot o' lines tae mak' meanings 
dark; it's a clean contrar* thing tae walk 
humbly wi' God." 

'' Forehammer, Franciel" cried the smith, 
and the politician had to betake himself unto 
smiting the iron with the hammer instead of 
smiting the smith with his tongue. 

But the young man's conscience had been 

pricked, not so much by the smith's words as 

by the memories they awoke of conferences 

with Joe Forbes, the so-called '' awtheist " : 

'' If ye ha'e onything tae say against the 

Scriptur*, sa^t like a man," Joe had declared. 

This the poet thought of when his heart was 

tender. Joe had also said : " There's twa kind 

o' men write pohtry, so ca'd ; the man o' real 

big mind wha has the gift o' sang at its best, 

an' the bletherin' ass that can only bray. 

Noo, asses are mony, an' brayin' 's nae guid 

tae hear: let ilka man be sure that he 

sings an' no brays afore he br'aks oot intae 

pohtry." 
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Here spoke in Carglen a disciple worthy of 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Our poet was not to be conquered all at 
once, but new seeds had been sown in his 
thoughts, seeds which eventually grew up and 
bore fruit As he knew that he was not a 
great genius, and had some fear that he 
might only be an ass that brayed, he kept a 
quiet tongue in his mouth, and let the busy 
pen rest. Elder Amos Gibb blessed him, 
and Francie Kemp took much credit to him- 
self for the great transformation. 
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remained in the old parish, where friends, fresh 
or tried, were always meeting. 

His name was John Hector, and he came of 
a godly though humble stock. The Hectors 
had dwelt in Carglen from times immemorial, 
on a dry, sandy patch, that must in far-away 
days have been the bed of a lake, through 
which the Carglen bum tumbled in the course 
of its bickering descent to the river Splight, 
for there were rocks and banks around it, with 
abundant evidences that the impetuous little 
stream had greatly changed its course. *^ But 
losh, man, it maun a' ha'e been in the beginnin' 
o' this world, whan the momin' stars sang," 
as smith Amos Gibb declared. 

The Hectors had a trim little white-washed 
cottage, with honeysuckle and creepers twining 
around the door, and at the back there arose 
the inevitable dunghill, with a big byre on 
one side and a small stable on the other. In 
the courtyard, too, there was a widespreading 
elm-tree, that one of the Hector's forebears 
had for ever rendered horrible by sacrilegiously 
taking his life upon it. Tired of wild and 
barren Carglen, he hung himself to one of its 
great boughs, and passed into that other world, 
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where, let us hopey there is no sour soil or 
hard sour hearts. 

"C«/ it down; why cumbereth it the ground?** 
said the Hectors of that day — all save one, and 
the word of authority rested with him. 

"Na, my bairns," said this head of the 
family, ''let it stand for ever as a signal o' God 
Almighty's wise joodgments against us and oor 
hoose." 

So the dismal tree remained in all its sombre 
glory, and John Hector had played under it 
when a child. But he and the other youngsters 
fought shy of the ghost-haunted thing as soon 
as the gloaming set in. 

Thus John Hector grew up familiar with 
tragedy and death, for you may be sure that 
the old elm-tree had for him daily a silent, 
unspoken message. He was a generous youth, 
but he took a grim delight in pain, and he was 
fond of dealing out death to all sorts of crea- 
tures — ^birds or insects — and when these failed, 
down went the heads of dandelions or other 
plants that grew by the wayside. Death and 
killing had even crept into his language. 

" Dae't or 111 kill ye," he would roar at us ; 

and no testimony in his judgment was trust- 
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worthy unless it were clinched with an em- 
phatic "fac' as death," or "ay, ay, sure as 
death." 

It will therefore be understood that when 
tidings came to us of John's doings in the 
army, we naturally pictured him as smiting off 
the heads of heathen enemies, even as he had 
smitten off the heads of the roadside dande- 
lions. 

This is how John Hector came to enlist 

It was the great "Feein' Friday" in the 
town of Kail, and John was one of that 
numerous band of Carglen rustics — ^men, 
women, and biggish children — ^who, rigged in 
their Sunday garb, appeared at the country 
railway station at nine in the morning, took 
their tickets, entered the train, rode to Kail, 
and then marched in a curious straggling group 
to the town's square. Poor John Hector's 
heart had sunk into his boots, for, as I have 
said, some doings of his had given him an 
early and ill repute, so much so that he was in 
a fair way of being known as " Young Hector, 
the graceless ne'er-do-weel." 

It was thus, as John knew, a hundred 

chances to one if any farmer in Carglen would 
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''fee" him; and as to feeing in another 
parish — say Rashes or Glen Muich — "losh, 
man, ye might jest as weel gang awa' ower the 
seas and be deene wi' it, aince an' for a'.'* 

So John had recourse to a "drap o' the 
creatur " all too soon, and the dram got into his 
head, awaking queer heroic imaginations there. 
Little did the farmer of Gelnabreich — ^godly 
chief elder — think, as he sat in the back 
parlour of the " Duke's Head " (this was one 
of the two hostels owned by Maister Clark), 
that the whisky retailed by his honest tenant 
was playing sad havoc with the brains of 
this down-hearted and sour-spirited young 
Carglener. 

When John emerged from the inn, he saw 

sooner than he had expected a person of whom 

he had just been thinking with some fervour 

of imagination. This was the inevitable 

"braw" recruiting ofHcer from Inverbeith — 

Sergeant Donald Kay — not hitherto known in 

those parts, but dimly spoken of as a " terribl' 

fine chiel' " by one or two who had seen his 

gaudy trappings and come under the influence 

of his tongue in the " feein' Tiesdays " of the 

Kabarch and the Genzie. 
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The ribbons, the scarlet coat, the brave 
martial eye, the magnificent stride of the six- 
foot-one soldier were too much for John, 
already heated by that drap o' whisky in his 
head In half an hour, what with flattery, 
pleasantry, lies, and more and more whisky, 
John was an easy prey, and all the Cai^leners 
in the Market Square assembled were made 
aware by the gaudy finery in young Hector's 
red-tasselled bonnet that he had taken the 
Queen's shilling and was gone like another 
sheep to the slaughter. 

" Fechtin's the de'il's wark, but the Lord's 
will be deene," said the father when it was 
known that his son had gone off with the 
recruiting sergeant. 

Two years rolled by, and we heard little of 
our former friend. The old man Hector was, 
however, made aware that his son had taken 
kindly to the rough soldier life, and was 
'' daein' nae ill at a'." And then his regiment 
was ordered abroad. 

This was the beginning of John's troubles 

and all his disgrace, though at first there were 

rumours that he had distinguished himself; 

but then subsequent tidings arrived of dishon- 
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our and disgrace. The regiment came home 
with John no longer in it; A^ had been^ drummed 
out of the army. 

The exact causes of this proceeding remained 
unknown in Carglen, but they were supposed 
to be crimes of the deepest dye. 

" A shame an' a dishonour mair than maist/' 
said Gelnabreichy whose tenant's whisky, find- 
ing its way to John's head at an unguarded 
moment had been the cause of his soldier's life 
and all that followed. 

" It's a terrible sermon upo' the evils o' drink- 
in' and wine-bibbin'/' said Pete McQueben, 
who was on his way to the town of Kail, from 
which he would return in a sorry condition — 
sad sight for bibulous youth in Carglen. 

" It's a' in the coorse o' a grand, misteerious 
order," cried Steven Young, the shoemaker 
of Densbog, "and it's the wull o* Him; but 
losh!" added he, as he plied the awl and 
pulled the "well-rosined" string, "it's but 
a puir return tae me, wha didna spare him wi' 
the terrors o' hell and a' the joodgments o' 
God." 

" It's a sair blow tae oor hoose," wailed old 

Saunders Hector, the father of the disgraced 
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soldier; "it's a terribl' sair blow, sirs; but 
what then, we maun jest bear it." 

And the strong old Puritan tried manfully to 
bear it. He dug with stem persistence the 
clay-cold soil, but there was sadness in his 
heart ; sadness and shame for the dishonour of 
his hoiise. When he met friends and neigh- 
bours upon the toll-road or on the winding 
by-paths of the straggling parish, he was wont 
to look them in the face with a firm deter- 
mined gaze that resolutely courted criticism 
and defied the suspicion of weak-hearted shame 
or pain. 

But this was in vain ; and the Carglen soul 
— ^which was aye a kindly one — ^pitied the 
father and loved him for his sorrow. 

Then a long period followed, during which 

Saunders Hector had no news at all of the 

disgraced youth. In the summer and autumn 

evenings he might be seen regularly working 

m one or other of his tiny fields that lay by 

the road along which Robbie the "post" 

trudged with the letters, in the vain hope that 

perhaps there would be one from his boy. 

But no ! Robbie passed, day after day, with 

never a letter for Saunders. 
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Who shall tell the pangs of that delayed 
hope which maketh the heart sick that were 
now felt by the crofter as time after time he 
left the road and plodded homewards? The 
great God in heaven alone knew the depth of 
this weary longing which was slowly but 
surely slajdng the tough Carglener. 

When the winter came, with its nipping 
wind and thickly-falling snow, when the roads 
were heavy and the postman usually late with 
the letters from Kail, this impatient longing 
carried Saunders every evening to the local 
post-ofHce at Whiteydell by the bum. 

He had been feeling "a sma' twirl o' the 
roomatics in his legs; an' haith, a wee bit 
exerceese afore ye gang tae bed is muckle 
guid in sic a case " ; and where could he take 
his evening stroll in wind or weather sp fitly 
as to Whiteydell to " ha'e an evenin' crack, ye 
ken," with his old friend John Eunie, under-* 
taker and postmaster ? 

But John knew right well what it was that 

brought Saunders there night after night ; yet 

he never .breathed a word, whatever his 

thoughts might be; and any neighbours wha 

looked in just to hail old John with a ''guid* 
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e'en tae ye *• and " ha'e ye ony ? ** {ue. lettersX 
when they saw Saunders HecUNr sitting by the 
fireside and nursing his rheumaticsi also knew 
right well why the crofter was there ; but they, 
too, said nothing upon the subject. 

Welly this went on till about mid-winter, 
and then one night, when the snow was deep 
on the ploughed fields, and many wreaths lay 
by the roadside, there was in very deed a 
letter for Saunders. The old man's body 
quivered like a leaf shaken by the autumn 
wind as he took the envelope from the post- 
master's hand. John himself trembled with 
emotion, and as Saunders held the letter 
unopened, and with shaking fingers trimmed 
his little hand lantern, the postmaster could 
not help saying : 

" Wull ye no open it, freen Saunders ? " 

Then Saunders looked his ancient crony in 
the face and said firmly : " There's nae hurry, 
man — nae hurry at a' ; it's only a bit letter frae 
the misguidit laddie." 

So he passed out, and up the toll-road. 

The wind rose that night and smote the ill«> 
thatched crofters' houses in Carglen. Poor 
shivering mortals in their beds felt it, and they 
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heard the driving gusts; but there was one 
grey-headed man that neither felt nor heard, 
for death had gripped him, and his heart was 
cold as the cold snow. There was consterna- 
tion in his family, however, and members of it 
all night long were walking the toll-road and 
scouring the countryside in search of old 
Saunders Hector. 

It was mom when they found him sitting 
stiff in death on the sheltered side of a tree in 
a comer of the " Laird's Wuid," about twenty 
yards from the toll-road. His big old-fashioned 
spectacles were on his nose ; the little lantern, 
with no light in it, was in his left hand, and in 
the right he held with tightened grasp a letter. 
It was dated from her Majesty's Prison 
of , and signed " John Hector." 

Here had Saunders sat down with no eye 
but God's upon him to read his son's epistle, 
and the fresh information which it brought 
had broken his heart. All the long winter's 
night the wind had raved around the dead 
body, but Saunders' spirit was beyond the 
storm. 

In kirk on the next Sunday the minister 
took for his text, ^^ Clouds and darkness are 
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round about Htm; justice and judgment are the 
habitation of His throne,** and the elder of 
Gelnabreich nodded thrice in approval of this 
-choice. 

But at home in Saunders' well-worn private 
Bible a verse in the fifteenth of Luke was 
heavily scored : 

**And when he was yet a great way off his 
father saw him, and had compassion, and ran 
and fell upon his neck and kissed htm" 

There was a sheet, too, with this inscription 
in a big straggling scrawl : " If God shotdd call 
me before my son John comes home, let him know 
that I forgive him I " 

John has not come back yet, but the message 
still awaits him. 
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Before the solemn days of 1843 that saw the 
Disruption of the Scottish Kirk, and indeed for 
many years after, the main place of resort at 
the green comer by Whiteydell Bum, in 
Carglen parish, was that in which mine host 
of the Village Arms dispensed sweet liquor 
and kept thirsty souls within bounds in the 
little bar, which looked out upon the entrance 
to a long avenue that led up to Newton Airds 
House, where the dreaded Laird held sway. 

When the great split came in the Kirk, 
about one-third of the congregation hitherto 
meeting in the gaunt grey building, snugly 
sheltered by the " auld wuid," shook the dust 
from their feet and wandered forth, none 
knowing whither. That is to say, though they 
all understood more or less why they had 
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joined the swelling army of " Non-intrusion- 
ists," they had small idea where they would 
find a resting-place for the soles of their feet 
or shelter for their heads when the first day of 
the week brought its diets of worship. 

For more than one smnmer they held con- 
venticles in open fields or on heathery hillsides, 
and in winter a farmer's bam gave them 
shelter. But at length Sandie Peterson, the 
saw-miller, who had a big " loft " and spacious 
granary, took pity on the houseless flock and 
provided suitable accommodation. 

Sandie was, even in those days, a noted 
carouser, and he remained a hardened Auld 
Kirk adherent, but his act of charity was at 
once and for ever counted unto him for right- 
eousness. Time wore on, and then the 
farmer -of the Links o' Domie became con- 
verted. All was now smooth sailing. 

The church met regularly in a large wooden 

shed which he erected, and eventually, under 

his fostering care, the white Free Kirk arose 

by the bum, and was joined five years later by 

a cosy manse. There were many candidates for 

the pastorate of the new kirk, but the Reverend 

Merrison Dean was the choice of all hearts. 
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Every one who looked into his face and 
listened to his words said to himself, '' Thou 
art the man." He was neither a Habakkuk 
MuckleWrath nor an Ephraim Macbriar ; but he 
had long sleek hair, a big nose, and chastened 
countenance, and, when warmed with his own 
eloquence and much snuff, he preached like a 
Boanerges. But, best of all, he was a man of 
true piety and genuine ability, a servant of 
God, with humanity in his heart. 

All Carglen took to him kindly, though the 
members of the Auld Kirk scorned his eccle- 
siastical credentials, and said bitter things 
about his doctrine. When the manse was 
ready for his occupation he entered it, and 
with him entered a twenty-five years' scourge 
in the person of his housekeeper, Meg Jenkins, 
of the Jenkinses' o' Sickitraw. 

Meg at that time was young — for a house- 
keeper. She owned to twenty-eight, but she 
was certainly five-and-thirty. 

" The Lord help the Minister," cried smith 
Amos Gibb when he heard of her appoint- 
ment ; '' but we'll say naething against the 
limmer," said he, "for it wad only tak' the 

bread oot o' her mou\" 
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'' Paul had a prickin' thorn in the flesh, sent 
for his guid," said Gelnabreich, Auld Kirk 
elder ; " an' it's like that some wha rend God's 
kirk are gaun tae ha'e a sharp ane tee." 

" The de'il's aye after guid folk — ministers 
an' that like," quoth Andrew frae Claypots; 
'' an' as he canna whack Maister Dean in the 
next warl', by the Lord he means tae dirl him 
weel in this." 

" He should hae ta'en your advice, Francie," 
remarked Pete McQueben to the " politeeshun." 

" He micht hae deene waur," Francie owned 
with great humility. 

There, at any rate, was the Minister's Meg, 
mistress now of everything in the manse and 
all thereto belonging. Maister Merrison Dean 
had nothing which he could call his own, unless 
it were his immortal soul, his little library 
well stocked with dogmatic works, two black 
suits — one old and shiny for the week, and 
another sleek and clean for the Sunday — and 
the little camp bed on which he lay. He had 
to take his food when he got it, for the times 
and seasons were in Meg's hands. 

One day he ventured into Meg's particular 
sanctum, the kitchen, and was rash enough to 
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enter upon some sort of remonstrance. Meg's 
wrath was instantly kindled, and she retaliated 
with such an effect -that the Minister beat 
a hasty retreat, and made straight for the 
library door, but a loud voice sounded through 
the passages, and rang in his ears long after 
he had barricaded himself in his den. 

When Meg was out of breath she returned 
to her dominion, and having wiped her foam- 
ing mouth with the long clean apron that she 
wore, she said to Jenny, her maid of all work : 

" He'll nae forget that, Fm thinking ; let 'im 
preach what he likes i' the pu'pit, or scrawl ony 
fooshinless trash on his bits o' paper, but Til 
dae what I like here." 

" Gang aboot yer wark, ye jaud, an' dinna 
glower like that ; wha was speakin' tae you ? " 
she then savagely shouted, just as if she had 
said nothing to the lass. Jenny's life that 
afternoon was a burden to herself, you may 

be sure. 

I h^ve said that Meg did not invade the 
Minister's province, though she rigorously 
excluded him from her own. He was 
always safe in his little study from her bit- 
ing tongue. 
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Sau-y sair does the man read, an* sair is 
ony ane tae be peetit that wades his way 
through the books, and it wnd be ondiristian 
tae distmb Im," said she ; and she paid a le- 
spectfol attention to adl his prelections fitxnthe 
pulfnt But there was one rtspctit in which — 
even when her master stood up in that curious 
puIfHtp whidi seemed to hang from the roof-* 
she still was loath to relinquish her authmty. 

''His sermon's his ain, an* a' folk kens it," 
Meg declared ; '' bit his daes an' that like is a 
dean contrar* thing, an' theyll blame me if 
onything's wrang." 

At first she tried to induce her master to 
abandon the vile habit of taking snuff in the 
pulpit, and the wiles by which she carried 
on the struggle were worthy of a nobler cause, 
but when the Minister mechanically, time after 
time, took pinches which were no pinches^ 
being composed of nothing but air, " thin air," 
to the undisguised amusement of young and 
old, Meg owned herself vanquished and gave 
up the battle. 

But the arrangement of his outward garb 
was a different matter, and here M^ deter- 
mined to have her way. When Maister Dean 
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had been '' called " to the Kirk, a great point 
in his favour undoubtfuUy was that his collars 
were of a large and truly original type. 

The young man's hair was long, sleek, and 
black ; his face serious and furrowed with the 
lines of thought ; while his black coat and 
Geneva gown were sufficiently sable; but 
the collars which he wore were an undoubted 
mark of sweetness and light. Such collars 
had never before been seen in Carglen, yet 
as the Minister was the man concerned, their 
oddity was a point in his favour, and most 
certainly added to his authority. 

But one day in the town of Kail, the Reverend 
Menison Dean, while occupying himself with 
the curiosities of a hosier's shop, had become 
suddenly impressed with the fact that collars 
had sadly changed in style and size since he 
was a student at the College in Aberdeen, and 
had thereupon purchased a supply of small 
fashionable linen bands, altogether startling in 
the eyes of those who had been accustomed to 
the long resplendent collars. 

At first Meg believed this to be a step in the 

right direction. It looked as if her master had 

begun at last to think something of his outward 
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appearance, but when she saw the Minister in 
the pulpit, shorn of the dignity and grace which 
came from the old-fashioned collars, she in- 
stantly changed her mind. 

" ThisTl nae dae at a'," said she to herself 
(Meg was a lonely woman, and had few coun- 
sellors) ; '' folk'U nae think half sae muckle o' 
the Word as they did afore the great change. 
He maun gae back tae the auld things," she 
added. 

So Meg laid her plans, and they were once 
more successful. 

Gradually it dawned upon the Minister's mind 
that the new and fashionable collars had all 
vanished, and were replaced in his wardrobe by 
the old and venerable ones. So he rang for the 
housekeeper, and this dialogue took place : 

Minister — " I bought some new collars, 
Margaret, I think ? " 

Meg—'* Ye did that, sir." 

Minister — "And I wore some of them, I 
believe." 

Meg — ** Ay, an' ye did that tee, sir." 

Minister— " Well, I shall continue to wear 

the new collars, Margaret; so please let me 

have them instead of the others." 
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Meg — " But ye see, sir, I dinna jest please." 

Minister (impressively) — " Margaret 1 " 

Meg — " Yell nae wear things like yon sae 
lang as I hae chairge o' ye ; that FU see tae." 

Minister — "Well, Margaret, I think I 
am the best judge as to what apparel I may 
wear." 

Meg — " That's jest what ye are no, sir. Ye 
see, a' body kens that ye are great in expundin' 
the Word — FU admit sae muckle mysel' — ^an' 
they gie ye real credit for't ; but as tae bodily 
things, aweel," she added after a pause, '' the 
less said the better." 

Minister (feeling it to be his duty now to 
assert a master's authority) — " Let us close 
the argument, Margaret. / desire to wear those 
collars" 

Meg (bristling) — " Desire awa* as lang's ye 
like ; ye'U no ha'e them." 

Minister — "Ye take too much upon you, 
Margaret. Ye are like Joab the son o' Zeruiah 
and his brethren." 

Meg — "Aweel, Fll say naething against 

Joab the son o' Zerooiah, or ony ither body 

in this case, but Fse nae ha'e folk findin' fau't 

wi' me. ' Meg should ken better,' say they, 
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' than tae alloo the Minister tae mak' a hoodie- 
craw o' himsel' i' the pu*pit. He's nae tae 
blame/ they say, ' puir man, for a' thae buiks 
are eneuch tae turn ony honest man's head, 
but it's clean different wi' Meg. Why disna 
she guide 'im i' the richt way ? ' say they. So 
it's Meg, Meg, Meg, they are at, instead o' 
the sermon." 

Minister — "Nevertheless, Margaret, I will 
wear the collars." 

Meg — " But that's jest what ye canna." 

Minister — " Why, Margaret ? " 

Meg — " Because they're nae in the hoose ! 
I gae them a' tae the lad John Tocher, wha's 
sair in need o' them, as ye weel ken, afore 
he gaed awa' tae the College in Aiberdeen." 

Minister — " But they were not yours to give, 
Margaret." 

Meg — " Is it the siller ye grudge, sir ? The 
love o't's the root o' a* evil, mind that." 

Minister — " You may go now, Margaret. I 
will order another dozen from Kail." 

Meg — " Ye can dae that if ye like, but let me 
say this, that ye're a man wi' neyther mither, 
nor wife, nor sister tae look after ye, an' please 
the Lord, sae lang as I hae sense ye'U ne'er wear 
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things like yon. So it's eyther tae be them 
cot o' the hoose or me.^^ 

Thereupon Meg left the room. 

The Reverend Merrison Dean was angry — at 
least as angry as such a good man could be — and 
he sat down to write at once for the obnoxious 
collars. But his eye lighted upon the page 
of a big Bible that lay open in front of him, 
and he read ^^ Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath" Then he stayed his pen and 
fell into a profound reverie. 

It was unmanly, he thought, to be bearded 
in this way, but yet anger was a sin. Then he 
closed his eyes and had a vision of sweet jellies, 
clean sheets and tablecloths, a tidy house, 
"well-guided gear," and a busy, "eident" 
worker. 

So he forgave Meg with a full forgiveness, 
and the letter was torn up. He felt, however, 
that the occasion should be improved in some 
way, so he began to meditate his next Sunday's 
text. At first he thought of the words in 
Proverbs, " JVho can find a virtuous woman ? 
for her price is far above rubies. . . . She 
hoketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness." But, at the 
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same time he could not help remembering the 
New Testament injunction, ^^ Servants^ be obe^ 
dient to them that are your masters according 
to the fleshy with fear and trembling.'* 

Now, there was certainly little of " fear and 
trembling" about Meg, but then the Minister 
had forgiven her, so he dropped thought of 
this text. For the next day or two Meg was 
uneasy in her soul, because Maister Dean 
had been more silent than was usual even 
in his case, and her heart beat just a little too 
smartly when she sat in the Kirk on Sunday 
about two minutes before the sermon began. 

But when the preacher gave out his text from 
Proverbs xvii. lo — A reproof entereth more 
into a wise man than an hundred stripes into a 
fooV' — Meg sat back in her pew with a grim 
sardonic smile, and said to herself, '' Meg's won. 
We'll hear nae mair o' yon collars." And she 
looked them all in the face — Mistress Amos 
Gibb, Mysie Murdoch, Margaret Tamson, and 
every female critic there assembled — she met 
their gaze, I say, with a clear, triumphant eye, 
for the Minister stood in the pulpit clad again 
in a decent big collar, and presumably, there- 
fore, in his right mind once more. 
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II 

But it was a sad day for Meg when she 
had to submit to compulsory abdication of 
sovereignty. It came about on this wise. 
The Minister, in the maturity of his years, fell 
in love, and he took unto himself a sweet 
young wife. When Meg heard of the engage- 
ment she at once gave notice that she would 
quit her post, and long before the engagement 
was announced Meg took means of showing 
her resentment 

Here is an example. It was a wild winter's 
night in Carglen, one of those cruel nights 
with a driving wind and scant snowfall, in 
which the cold seized you and tried to 
throttle you as if it were a malignant thing 
with life and purpose in it. In such a night it 
was an adventure in itself to cross from the 
cosy manse to the stable and byres on the 
other side of the toll-road, but Meg essayed 
it, as she had done in many a bleak night for 
twenty years past 

Bad luck attended her for once. She 
carried a little lantern in her hand ; attended 
to everything in the stable and byres ; looked 
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in to see if the lad's '' sleepin' hoose/' was all 
right; but alas! in going along the edge of 
that yawning black cesspool which had passed 
to the Minister along with the decayed '' Carglen 
Arms/' Meg stumbled and fell in. 

Just at this comer the dirty water was not 
deep, but Meg, to say the least, had had 
enough of it to cool her body and warm her 
temper. As she crossed the road Maister 
Dean stood leaning upon the gate, and his 
limbs shook in the biting wind. Meg was a 
poor draggled thing, an object unfit for a 
Minister to gaze upon, so she quickly blew 
out the light which she carried. 

"What are ye daein' here ? " cried Meg. 

"I await the 'post,' Margaret," said the 
Minister, mildly. 

" He's like tae be late the nicht," Meg re- 
marked in a harsh voice, and hurried past. 

Now, no one knew better than Meg that 
Robbie, the "post," had already passed up 
the road and that he brought no letters for 
tne manse. 

" But let 'im wait, an' wait," said Meg to 

herself. "An auld man like him, aye 

preachin' awa' at sin, righteousness,, an' 
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joodgment tae come, should ken better than 
gae mad for twae or three lines frae a lassie 
like that." 

So Meg ran inside the manse, and hurriedly 
locked the front and back doors. Then she 
put out the kitchen light, and went upstairs 
to bed. In any case she would have done 
this, for it was a fierce winter night, and that 
terrible cesspool had done its work, but in no 
other circumstances would she have shut the 
Minister "oot o' his ain hoose." 

Meg's bedroom window looked towards the 
front of the manse, and she could see the 
black-coated man still straining his eyes 
to catch sight of the "post." Then Jacob 
M'William from the Stanes o* Baldearie came 
up the road, and a few words were exchanged 
between him and the Minister. Meg judged 
rightly that they had reference to the " post," 
for Maister Dean had learned from Jacob that 
"Robbie had gane by langsyne." So the 
minister gave Jacob "good-night," and walked 
towards the house with a disappointed heart. 

Meg savagely enjoyed his discomfiture ! 

When Maister Dean found the front door 
bolted he went round to the one at the back. 
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When he discovered that this also was bolted, 
and saw no light in the kitchen, though the lamp 
still burned in his cosy little study, he cried 
aloud, '' It's that Meg again ! Oh I the caprices 
of womankind ! ** 

So he returned to the front door and rang 
the bell vigorously. 

No one answered. 

He rang again. 

Still no one spoke or stirred. Then the 
bell rattled as it had never rattled before since 
the white Manse arose by the bum, and at 
last Meg, who had been wide awake all the 
time, opened the window, and called in an 
angry tone : 

" Wha rings at this time o' nicht, breaking 
the rest o' the Minister, puir man, like that ? " 

" It is I, Margaret, I alone," cried the 
Minister. "Unbolt the door, or send the 
lassie to do it." 

" Preserve us a', sir, it canna be you oot- 
side there at this time o' nicht : na, I canna 
think it." 

" Unbolt the door, Margaret," said Maister 

Dean, in a voice of command. 

" Weel, weel, if it be yersel' Fm nae to 
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blame ; I thocht ye safe in the ' stoody/ as ye 
ca' it; an' the lassie's gane awa' hame the 
nicht ; an' it's death an' joodgment for me if I 
ventur* doon in the cauld, and me near drooned 
in the dirty pond across the wey." 

" Drowned, Margaret I " exclaimed the 
Minister. 

"Ay, drooned, -while some folk were 
glowerin' doon the road, an' had nae e'en tae 
see it," she returned. 

"What's to be done, Margaret?" con- 
tinued the poor man. " I'll not ask you to 
risk the cold, for I suppose you fell into the 
pond, and it's a wild night ; but how can I 
get in ? " 

" I could let ye in fine," said Meg inwardly, 
" but it may dae ye guid tae gi'e ye a bit o' a 
lesson." 

" 'Deed ye maun jest gang awa' roond tae 
the back, pit the lang ladder against the 
window o' your bedroom (it's no snibbit), 
an' creep in as best ye can. Ugh I ugh I" 
cried she, "this cauld '11 mair than kill me," 
and she clapped down her window. 

The Minister had no alternative but to do as 
he was told. So he crept round, found the 
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ladder, climbed the steps, opened the window 
and squeezed his big body through. 

He prayed that no one might see him, for 
he felt that he was a fit object for ridicule. 

Two folks did see him. One was Meg, 
who had crossed the passage regardless of the 
cold to enjoy the sight ; the other was, alas I 
the Minister's stem critic, Peter Wilkins 
Grant — known as "P. W." Maister Dean 
was just in the act of dragging himself through 
the window as '' P. W." passed through a field 
at the back of the manse, and happened to 
turn his little hand lantern against the house. 
'' P. W." was arrested with astonishment, as 
well he might be. 

'' The Minister, oor Minister, seen in sic a 
questionable and onseemly act I It needs 
lookin* into, an' calls for reproof," said he, and 
he went on his way bemoaning the ludicrous 
picture, and composing the first sentences of la 
scathing epistle, which '' A Shocked and Dis- 
gusted Member" would launch within a few 
days at the head of the erring Free Kirk 
pastor. 

But Meg went to bed, forgot the cesspool, 

and slept the sleep of the just. 
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In this escapade the Reverend Menison 
Dean had now a new subject for anxious 
thought; but what are adverse cares, or 
troubles, or '' subjects of thought " to a man 
who is in love ? The Minister's courtship pro- 
ceeded apace, and Miss Emily Brighteyes 
became the theme of many a conversation in 
the parish. 

" Aweel, aweel, it'll be a match, nae doot," 
said Francie Kemp in the smiddy at Tap-the 
Neuk, '' but it minds ane ower muckle o' auld 
King Dauvit, wha took unto himsel' at the 
hinder end o' his days the damsel Abishag, 
the Shoonamite. It's no quite decent, smith, 
is't noo ? " he continued. 

*^ Marriage is honourable in all,'* rejoined 
Elder Amos Gibb, determined to protect his 
pastor from the breath of scandal. 

One day a certain student much beloved 
by Meg called at the manse. Meg received 
him, as was her wont, with outstretched arms 
and her most bewitching smile; but an 
inexplicable silence sealed her lips as she 
led the way to the Minister's portion of the 
house. Meg opened the front parlour door and 

announced the visitor, who, of course, walked in. 
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Judge of his consternation when he found 
himself in a moment face to face with Miss 
Emily Brighteyes and the Reverend Merrison 
Dean, whose arm was around the lady's waist 
as they sat upon the sofa, and who had 
evidently been kissing her I Meg had stolen a 
march upon them, and one can imagine how 
she chuckled to herself in the kitchen over this 
event. 

It was not long after this incident that all 
Carglen knew by proclamation of banns that 
the Free Kirk Minister was about to be married. 
Now that the matter was public, Meg deter- 
mined to take action. 

" ru nae lower mysel' tae live wi' A^r," she 
said 

So she waited on the Minister. 

" Ye're gettin' mairriet," said Meg. 

" Yes ; oh, yes," the Minister replied, almost 
blushing ; " but it will make no difference ; of 
course you will continue to stay with us, 
Margaret." 

" Bide wi' her/ Vm like tae dae that," Meg 

exclaimed. ^^I gie ye notice here atC noo^^ she 

added. 

" But you surely will not leave me, Margaret ? " 
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said the Minister, aghast at the idea of parting 
with his old servant. 

" That wuU I," cried Meg ; " ae fule*s eneuch 
in ony hoose, let alane a manse, an' a Free 
Kirk ane tae ; I hae lookit after ye for mair 
nor twenty year — let ither folk dae't noo. Na^ 
na ; when she comes in / gae oot, mind that." 

Hereupon Meg turned about and sailed out 
of the room. But she came back again, and 
added : " Til no say if ye were in sorrow or 
trouble, if ye were ill or diein', I wudna work 
for ye again ; ay, without meat or fee ; but ye 
hae chosen your ain gate the noo, an' I ha'e 
chosen mine.*' 

The Minister was a sad man for the next 
few days. He had never realised that in taking 
to himself a wife he would be forsaken by his 
trusty housekeeper (to whose tempers even he 
had become accustomed), else he would pro- 
bably have steeled his heart against the charms 
of youth and beauty. But it was now too late, 
and neither bribe nor pleading could alter 
Meg's resolution. Nor would she accept gift 
or annuity, or indeed anything, from the 
Minister's hand. She treated Maister Dean to 
a final storm of rage. 
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" Does the man think I'm gaun to mak' siller 
an* gowd oot o' my leavin' o* him ? Na 1 that's 
nac Meg's wey." 

But there was one favour which she asked 
of the Minister, and that was to be allowed to 
sit as formerly in the manse pew in the kirk on 
Simdays. It was most readily granted. 

Sunday after Sunday, therefore, the young 
wife and the old housekeeper sat side by side, 
listening to the Word from the lips of the 
Reverend Menison Dean. They never spoke 
to each other inside the kirk or out of it, and 
people wondered that ** Meg Jenkins, the lim- 
mer, wud daur show her face cheek by jowl wi' 
that braw lady i' the Minister's pew, an' she 
nae langer ane o' the manse folk." 

But Meg sat on, and perhaps it was her 
way of asserting that, notwithstanding loss of 
authority, she was still, in a sense, " ane o' the 
manse folk." 

And I was told that when the Minister died 
suddenly five years afterwards, the first person 
to render help and consolation to the young 
widow was the fiery-tempered Meg Jenkins. 

" Wha's gaun tae see tae her but me," said 

Meg, " when he^s dead and gane ? " 
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It was winter, and a thin coating of snow lay 
upon the ground. All was as cosy as could 
be in the clean farm kitchen at Bankhead. 
On the open hearth a big fire blazed, whose 
ruddy flames shone bright upon the rows of 
polished tin jugs and fantastic-coloured earth- 
enware safely set in the large white dresser. 
The swish of the wind through the bare, leaf- 
less trees in the wood was heard clearly at 
intervals, while an occasional gust of cold air 
sweeping down the chimney brought a nasty 
whiff of the frosty atmosphere out of doors. 

There was scant inducement for any one to 
quit the warmth and cheer of the friendly fire- 
side, though the moon was up; but it so 
happened that we had resolved upon a night's 
poaching, and its anticipated delights were too 
keen in our hearts to permit of giving it up. 
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So bent were we upon this unlawful escapade 
that the big moon sailing serenely in a clear 
sky, and filling all the braes with its bright 
cold light, did not deter us. We set at nought 
the wise Carglen counsel: "Ye had better, 
maybe, no gang poachin' at. a', but mair 
espeecial on munelicht nichts, whan ye stan' 
ower big a chance o' bein' fund oot." 

We are a company of four: three of us 
have guns, and one, the teller of this story, is 
without a gun; but then he never shot any- 
thing himself, though he has an affectionate 
reverence for all who are skilled in the art 

So we pass out of the warm, sheltering 
farmhouse into the bare wood and the sharp 
winter's wind. Our way is rough and uneven, 
over little hillocks and hidden tree roots ; but 
we are all more or less familiar with the 
ground, so manage to make as little noise as 
possible. The brae slopes gradually down to 
the broad, swift-rushing Splight — the sound of 
whose waters racing over their pebbly bed 
reaches our ears in varying cadences. Now 
and again, too, we catch a glimpse of the 
stream, brightly glittering in the rich moon- 
light. 
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If there are deer about — ^and it is deer that 
we are after — we cannot fail to see them : and, 
indeed, there is much chance of their seeing us 
too soon, taking fright, and scampering away. 
We are making for a corner of the wood 
which looks out on the broad shelving banks 
of a tumbling bum that here flows into the 
river. Thither come the deer in all weathers, 
for there is always something to browse upon 
in certain of the nooks. It is quite possible 
to shoot them, firing from one bank to the 
other, and a certain advantage is gained 
through the continuous chatter of the bum, 
for it is thus possible to get to close quarters 
and secure our prey. 

But, alas 1 we are going to secure no prey 
this evening. The deer will be there in all 
truth ; we shall look upon them with longing, 
bloodthirsty hearts, but, nevertheless, we 
shall have no sport. 

It is a rough, thorny bank down which we 

are now trying to grope our way, and our eyes 

are peering about for dun sides or antlered 

heads, while the chill breeze all the time blows 

about our ears and the thin snow crunches 

softly under foot. Tam Todd, who is our 
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leader, and well to the fore, here signals, by 
silently uplifting his hand, that he has 
*' spotted" something; so that our hearts 
begin to beat thick and fast. Meanwhile, we 
crouch low behind the whin and blackberry 
bushes, and our eyes search as best they may 
the clefts on the opposite bank. 

It is not long before the deer are seen by 
all of us ; three fine animals — a big antlered 
stag and two hinds. They are feeding peace- 
fully in a nook on the sides of a steep mound 
known as the "Tappit Duke," and a very 
little dodging and manoeuvring on our part 
will bring us within musket range of them. 

" Whist 1" suddenly cries Tarn Todd, in a 
very low whisper, still keeping one eye upon 
the bank, and turning the other in a ludicrous 
angle to those who are behind. 

A few seconds pass, and Tam again hisses 
a sort of warning, while pointing with his 
finger in an uncanny fashion at the brae. Of 
course we gaze and gaze, straining our eyes 
until we can strain them no more. For a time 
we see nothing suspicious, but all at once Jock 
Simpson, who is next to the teller of this story, 
raises his " Whist I " indicating also a certain 
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spot in the brae. And lo I we are now in a 
snare, for as sure as we are poachers, yonder is 
a man moving behind the bushes. 

The guilty conscience of each one tells him 
that this Carglener must be the gamekeeper I 
Besides, there we can see his shovel hat, 
a type of its own in our parish. What 
can be done? If we move, we are dead 
men, so to say, for he will see and be after us 
with that swiftness of foot for which this 
gamekeeper is distinguished in Carglen. 
Already, indeed, the lynx eye may be upon 
us ; and, to tell the truth, his movements are 
sufficiently suspicious. 

"It's WuU Dochart, fac' as death," says 
Jock Simpson very softly, turning to his com- 
panion a face pale as the snow under foot. I 
hope there is no coward in the company, and I 
am sure that Jock is not a coward, but it is that 
troublesome thing called conscience that makes 
him pale. In such a dilemma as the present 
we all instinctively feel that " poachin' is real 
wrang," however much we may dispute the 
point while trying to settle the general 
problem in a metaphysical kind of way when 
safely seated around the hearth at home. 
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Then, no doubt, our moral intuition will be 
less distinct ; but now it is as clear as moon- 
light. For we are in danger, mind you, "o' 
bein' fund oot " ; caught in the very act ; which 
will be a standing disgrace to our alertness 
and skill. 

There, at any rate, is the gamekeeper, WuU 
Dochart, for who but he would dodge about in 
such a manner as this ? His back is now on a 
level with the big whin bushes, but we can all 
imagine a pair of keen black eyes searching in 
every direction whence there is the slightest 
means of our escape. So the vice grips us 
faster than ever. 

If we could get together and discuss the 
situation, it would be a great relief. We are 
all pretty sharp with our tongues when a 
problem has to be thrashed out, and our 
volubility would become a safety-valve for 
suppressed emotion and perturbed spirits. 
But we can only cast sidelong and expressive 
glances at one another, glances which are 
truly ludicrous when we think of the high hopes 
and jovial hearts with which we set out. 

Over there, WuU is still behaving as one 

would expect a gamekeeper to behave. He 
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is too chary a mortal to make any premature 
assault, and is craftily biding his time. 

All this while, the cold, that terrible cold 
which Providence sends us for our sins in 
bleak Carglen, is biting into our vitals, and 
we cannot stand a " lee lang " night of it, for 
our limbs would be frozen, and in any case 
capture would be more certain as the sun rose 
to throw his light around the braes. It is a 
sore plight, too, in the monetary sense, for 
only two months ago our near neighbour 
Sandy M'Kechnie was fined seven pounds 
and ten shillings for an offence very like 
our own. We had passed more than one 
evening by the fire trying to realise in our 
imaginations the amount of that sum — a big 
one for Carglen — ^reckoning it in pounds, then 
shillings, sixpences, pennies, and lastly ^' baw- 
bees." 

" Eh 1 man, it's a sma' fortun' in itsel'," was 
the result of our account Now, we have no 
money to lose, and, besides, there is the social 
ostracism of being " fund oot." 

Meanwhile the deer have taken alarm, and 
they are slowly and warily making for the big 
wood of Caimtil as you go towards the Moss. 
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Did ever doomed soul turn from the bright 
gates of Paradise ; or prisoner condemned to 
a dreary dungeon take farewell of the sweet 
sky which he might see no more; or blood- 
thirsty savage gaze upon his enemy within his 
clutch yet have no power to strike, with feelings 
of deeper exasperation and chagrin than those 
with which we now ruefully watch the retreat- 
ing deer 7 

Oh I to be " up and at 'em I " is the expression 
on every face. Jock Simpson, poor fellow, is 
gripping tightly at his gun in a peculiarly 
nervous manner, and we all tremble lest in an 
unguarded moment he lose self-control and fire 
at the beautiful sleek deer. 

" Jock, be a man I " says one in a muttered 
growl ; and Jock, determined to be a man, lets 
his gun slide down, looking the picture of 
woeful resignation. Our leader, too, Tam 
Todd, must be swearing inwardly, for his 
teeth are set and his eyes flash fire. 

When the deer are quite gone, a revulsion 

sets in, and once again we begin to repent in 

dust and ashes. The moonlight is clearer, 

the cold sharper than ever, and we are fairly in 

the^de'il'smou'." 
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Now is the moment for genius to assert it- 
self — and genius does assert itself. 

"Let's try the tongue wi' 'im," cries the 
voice of genius. 

" Dang it I ay, let's try the tongue wi' 'im," 
is the response to the voice of genius. 

In another minute we are all boldly march* 
ing down the brae in order to try the 
persuasive powers of the human tongue upon 
the incorruptible WuU Dochart The wind 
has arisen, and as it shakes the bushes we 
seem to hear a thousand sprites laughing at 
us. WuU never moves a step, but he stands 
stiffly up as we climb the other bank. And 
then at last we are face to face. 

A surprise has been sprung upon us, and it is 
several seconds before we can utter a word. 

At length says Tam Todd, looking at the 
face of our enemy and the hat upon his head : 
" It's a clear case o' impostur'." 

Then our wits recover as we begin to realise 
that this is no gamekeeper at all, but only our 
neighbour from the Mains o' Caimtil, Sam 
Tocher, the best shot in Carglen I 

" What means it, chiePs ? " cries Sam, feign- 
ing to speak in anger. 
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Another long pause ensues. 

Then cries Tarn Todd, " Weel, yeVe aboot 
the best, Fm thinkin'." 

" Nae doobt," rejoins Sam, complacently. 

"Wasna it a bargain clean settl't that ye 
should stick tae your ain glens ? " inquires 
Tam, assuming a sweet, suggestive, argumen- 
tative attitude. 

"Ye'U ken best," adds Sam, his wrath 
rapidly cooling down. 

" Na, ye'U ken best yersel', for it was your 
ain offer," says Tam, now in the tones of a 
stem judge. 

" Haith an* it may be," softly adds Sam. 

"YeVe a faith-breaker and a le'er and ye 
maun suffer for 't," declares Tam, proceding to 
deliver sentence. "YeVe real thankless, tee, 
for ye had the vera choicest keg o' whusky, a«' 
a' for naething. Yet here ye are as if thae 
braes were the only anes in a' Carglen. YeVe 
nae yersel' eyther, but gat up like a game- 
keeper — and, Lord save us, sic a gamekeeper I 
Aweel, its broken banes for ye," adds the 
stem judge. 

" Bide a wee," pleads Sam Tocher. 

" Nae a second," cries Tam Todd, and in a 
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moment he sends Sam Tocher sprawling 
among the bushes. 

Sam picks himself up, but Tam is again 
ready to strike, we all backing him up like 
a valiant little army. Meanwhile the moon 
shines brightly down, and we can see that 
Sam's face is now sadly quivering. 

" I'm a breaker o* faith," he gasps. 

"An' a lee'r I " roars Tam, still showing his 
clenched fist. 

" An' a lee'r," says Sam. 

" An* ye'U gi'e back the keg ? " our champion 
continues. 

" That or anither," says the faith-breaker. 

This is poachers' law in Carglen. 

The air has now been cleared, and we all 
hurry on like wise men, chattering in a 
friendly way, to Sam's cottage at the Mains o' 
Caimtil. 
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A STIFF breeze was blowingi the rain fell, and 
there was gloom in Cai^len from Maggiethump, 
in the north, down to the hill of Baldearie, in 
the south. 

No wonder that the farmers and cottars 
shook their heads and went about with dark 
forebodings in their souls, for it was now 
nearing the end of July, the com was begin- 
ning to turn from green into gold, and the 
rattling showers, driven onward by the lashing 
winds, fell with steady "on-ding," and began 
to play sad havoc with the treasures of waving 
grain. 

There was danger consequently of a serious 

loss, for the fields that stretched across the 

valley and ran up the braes were already 

dotted with large patches of com which had 

fallen before the blast, and now lay heavy on 
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the ground. This inroad upon the harvest 
grieved the hearts of the husbandmen, for 
the strips that had thus become defaced by 
the gale would probably fail in reaching 
maturity. Small wonder, therefore, be it said 
again, that this day the wind piped and the 
rain sang a dismal tune for the men of 
our parish. 

Hour after hour the storm-gusts swept, and 
few folks ventured abroad. The farmers sat 
in their parlours, or crept woefully amongst 
the farm buildings from door to door, vainly 
solacing themselves with such outbursts as 
" Eh, sirs ! it's an awfu' weet," or the faintly 
muttered prayer, " May He in His mercy dry 
up the cloods ! " 

It was now the early afternoon. Every tiny 

brook and mountain rill had long since turned 

red and swollen, and the " burn " — our chief of 

streams — clattered down through the " Laird's 

wuid ; past the old grey manse in its cosy 

hollow, and away by the meadows of Gelna- 

breich farm with a hoarse roar, whose ''mingled 

monotone" was carried by the breeze into 

many an outlying nook and distant glen. 

In the wind and rain a dark figure might be 
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seen toiling its way up the toll-road, in the 
direction of the narrow strath which lay at the 
northern end of our parish. The pace seemed 
slow, but the wind was dead against him (the 
figure was that of a man) and to a person of 
any imagination he would have appeared like a 
frigate with sails full set, more especially as he 
wore a big cloak whose ample folds flapped in 
the breeze. 

The water had formed itself into swift 
runlets here and there on the soft sandy 
road, and the ditches at the sides were foam- 
ing and bubbling like a brace of hill-bom 
torrents. The fields of com that lay to the 
left on the upward journey sank below the level 
of the highway, and some degree of ingenuity 
was necessary to defend them against a threat- 
ened overflow from the foaming ditch. 

Thus it chanced that two men, both of them 
armed with spade and shovel, were busily 
engaged by the side of the road. With a 
stolid indifference to the onset of the storm 
they moved about, mending a portion here, 
clearing another there, and, at all points, 
strengthening the frail barrier which lay be- 
tween the water and the ripening grain. 
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When the dariL figure approached them, the 
men stood still for a moment, and, in an 
awkward manner, as if half ashamed of the 
action, they saluted the traveller by touching 
the front of their broad bonnets. 

''It's a wet day, John," said the wayfarer, 
addressing himself to the elder of the two 
spadesmen. 

" Gey weet, sir, ye may wed say," replied 
the labourer. 

This was all the conversation, for the frigate 
stopped not its course, but continued to hold its 
way, still with sails full set 

The men followed the voyager '' wi' a' their 
e'en," as the country folks would have said, 
and an observer might have noticed that a 
curious expression of puzzled surprise was 
endeavouring to incarnate itself amid the mani- 
fold wrinkles of John Donald's wet and 
battered countenance, and that a grim smile 
played about the lips of his companion, who 
was known as " Curly Tam." 

" Saw ye iver sic a sicht as yon ? " said the 

Curly One to John, whose gaze was stiU 

riveted upon the dark figure that was now near- 

ing the comer of the " Laird's wuid," amongst 
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the trees of which it would in a moment be 
lost to view. 

" Sorro' tak' me if I can mak* head or tail 
till't," replied John, the expression of puzzled 
wonder having now become as visible as any 
emotion could be on such an unimpression- 
able surface as that of the old countryman's 
face. 

" Look at his pooches how they stick oot ! " 
cried Curly Tam. 

'' It's maist like to be bulks that they are 
crammed fu' o'," said John. "Auld Snuffle's 
terribl' fond o' the readin'." 

'' Na, man, it minds me mair o' a lot o' 
neeps" (turnips), declared the younger man; 
'' but neeps or nae neeps, ilka pooch in yon 
muckle cloak is as fu' o' something as an egg's 
fu' o' meat." 

"Ay, Tam, ye may say that," declared 
John. 

"It maun be some ca' aboon the or'dnar* 

that takes the auld sinner oot o' doors in 

a day like this," added Tam, "But hiven 

forgi'e me," he continued, apostrophising the 

traveller, who, we now learn, was heavy-laden 

— "hiven forgi'e me for ca'in' you a sinner, 
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for ye're ane fit to say *gude-day* to the 
saunts. And yet, Auld Snuffie, yeVe as queer 

a " 

But just at this moment the figure was 
lost amid the trees, and at the same time 
the water began to trickle from the roadside 
ditch. Tam was therefore obliged to resume 
his work, and the sentence remained uncom- 
pleted. 

II 

It was ^'Auld Snuifie/' then, who had 
passed up the toll-road, like a ship making 
way against wind and tide. 

He was dressed in black; he wore a big 
cloak which flapped in the breeze; and his 
pockets resembled the swollen ditches in that 
they were full beyond their measure. Above 
all, we hear that he was one fit to say '' good- 
day '' to the saints. 

Auld Snuifie — yes; and sometimes spoken 
of as "The Beam that Shines." 

But the traveller was also known as the 

Reverend Francis Cossart, Master of Arts 

and Doctor of Divinity, Minister of Carglen 

parish, leader of the district Presbytery, and 
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an ex-Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Kirk, in which Assembly he had the repute 
of being " a fell chiel' wi' the tongue." 

It was now the fortieth year of the Minister's 
pastorate in Carglen. Hard and well had he 
laboured, and he was not without his reward 
in the love and gratitude of his flock. He had 
known and had studied the parishioners in 
every attitude and under all circumstances; 
had ruled them kindly, affectionately, and yet 
with a rod of iron; and from the day that he 
returned home with all the blushing honours of 
the Moderatorship thick upon him, his authority 
had become absolute. Even the staunch ''Non- 
intrusionists " who now worshipped in the 
Free Kirk by the bum at Whiteydell, and 
many of whom had seceded in the great 
Disruption of 1843, still stood in awe of their 
former pastor, and had never lost their first 
love. 

Dr. Cossart was hard upon " human failin's," 
but he had himself one conspicuous failing of 
the " human " kind. 

All his life he had been a notorious snuff- 
taker; hence his sobriquet of "Auld SnufBe." 

His rival of the Free Kirk, the Rev. Merrison 
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Dean, was likewise addicted to this habit, and 
we have learnt that it was a great recommenda- 
tion in his favour, when he received the " call," 
that he took snuff in the pulpit with a good 
grace. Maister Dean was a vigorous preacher, 
a little nasal in the tone, somewhat given to 
thumping the desk and tearing a passion to 
tatters ; but all men knew that he was mighty 
in the Scriptures. His own congregation 
thought that he '^ ran Auld Snuffie vera hard," 
but the Parish Kirk folk resented this, and 
retaliated with the opinion that he "cudna 
e'en baud the dan'le tae the Doctor." But they 
all agreed upon one thing, namely, that the 
merchant, Jane Rudderford, ''had nae sic 
customers in the snuff line as the twa terribl' 
parsons." 

This is how the Minister came to be spoken 
of as "The Beam that Shines." The old 
man had a favourite song of praise, and the 

lines — 

** The be-e-am that shines from Zi-i-on hill 

Shall li-i-ghten every land,'* 

had sounded so frequently through the big, 

roomy kirk on the Sabbath-day, that at length 

some of the good people who assembled there 
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had a flash of mother wit. " The beam that 
shines" — the words made them think of the 
Minister. He was a light o' Carglen, they 
argued, a star of the first degree, and why not 
then, " The Beam that Shines." 

"The Beam that Shines" he consequently 
became, though he was more frequently spoken 
of as Auld SnufBe, the words being uttered 
with a sly mixture of "pawky" humour and 
honest affection. 

The beam was shining at its brightest when 
news reached the parish that the Minister had 
been elected to the high position of Moderator. 
Francie Kemp, the politician, whose own light 
was never suffered to hide under a bushel, 
took credit to himself for being a prophet in 
the land. 

"Was it no' the truth, freens," cried he, 

" when I ca'd him the beam that would lighten 

ilka land? Isna the licht a big and a braw 

ane noo awa' up yonder in Edinboro, a toun 

the like of which is no to be seen on this 

e'rth? It's the 'Modern Awthens,' sirs, and 

may indeed be ca'd the centre o' every land, 

jest as Awthens aforetime was the sun an' the 

centre o' the haill warld. And, forbye, the 
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auld Awthens," said Francie, with a sly twinkle 
in his eye, " the auld ceety was never blest wi' 
an Assembly o' the Kirk, but was nae mair 
nor a heathen bit o' a toun whan a's been 
said an' deene." 

When the Minister had advanced up the 
strath for a distance of three miles or so, 
he turned to the left and entered a smaller 
track that led towards the side of a green plan- 
tation, and thence upwards to the outlying 
croft of the Star Head. This croft stood at 
the top of the sloping fields in a nook of 
Swinstane Muir, where many a hard day's 
"darg" in wind and wet had won from the 
heather a narrow strip of pasture land. 

As the traveller reached the shelter of the 
plantation the folds of his coat no longer 
flapped in the breeze, but they hung limply 
by his side. He stood still for a moment; 
took off his round, soft hat, and shook the 
water from its brim. His pockets continued 
to bulge abnormally, and he was now careful 
to satisfy himself that their contents were safe 
from the watery downpour. 

Then he resumed his pace, and trudged 

\vearily up the brae. 
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III 

It was a stranger who dwelt at the Star 
Head croft. 

Where the man had come from nobody 
knew. His speech was that of a Southland 
Scot, but conjecture had not yet settled the 
precise region from which he hailed. Jacob 
Littlesides himself was a quiet soul, shy in 
manner, not given to much speech, and he 
lacked the sublime self-confidence of the 
genuine native of Carglen. But he pro- 
fessed the Roman Catholic faith, and that 
made him indeed a stranger and an outcast 
in the land. 

Jacob's life, consequently, was a lonely 

one. It is true that the folks did not object 

to drink his health in the ''Carglen Arms" 

— ^more particularly if he found " the siller " ; 

they never showed him any ill-will; but 

when they saw the "stranger" go down the 

toll-road on Sundays, first passing the Auld 

Kirk and then the Free, on his way to the 

little Catholic Chapel in the town of Kail, 

they shook their heads and began to murmur 

something about the " wiles o' the deevil," 
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" the whore o' Babylon," and " the smoke o' 
the bottomless pit." 

They were an honest and devout flock, 
these men of Carglen. A latitudinarian 
might have said that even their failings, as 
shown in a liking for usquebaugh and a 
devotion to feminine charms, had a leaning 
to the right side. But they were sturdy 
Protestants, staunch Calvinists, the fire of 
the ancient days burned in them, and they 
abominated a ''Roman Cawthlick" somewhat 
in the same degree as they abominated a 
witch, regarding whom they sometimes 
quoted the text, ''Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live." 

The Star Head colony was, therefore, an 
isolated one — isolated as surely from friendly 
intercourse as it was isolated from other 
farms and crofts by its bleak and secluded 
situation. 

But love, as we know, finds his way through 
locks and bolts and bars, and it was love who 
found his way through the wall of super- 
stitious dread which stood between the out- 
side world and the Star Head croft. In 

other words, Johnnie Gillespie, o' the Hilton 
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Cleuch, had fallen a victim to the fair face, 
hazel eye, and long brown hair of the " papist's " 
daughter, Marjorie Littlesides, a bonnie lass of 
eighteen summers. 

Johnnie at first, like a true man, had 
battled against the spell; had resisted the 
devil in order that he might flee from him ; 
but the fight was an unequal one, and 
Johnnie had to own it. Love maintained 
his lordship, and though Marjorie was a good 
and a comely girl, Johnnie began to fear that 
he had lost his immortal soul as well as his 
heart. 

It was the magic words "scaarlet fiwer," 
which suddenly put a stop to his infatua- 
tion. 

" The papists are a' doon wi' the scaarlet 
fiwer I" — the news soon circulated, and 
caused a thrill of terror in the Carglen 
heart. As disease of this venomous cha- 
racter was a most infrequent visitor in our 
breezy and cleanly parish, every one now 
was inclined to regard 'its advent as coming 
direct from the finger of God. A tenfold 
fear fell upon all, and none dared to ven- 
ture near the pestilence-stricken dwelling. 
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Johnnie Gillespie, o' the Hilton Cleuch, 
thought that at last he was cured of his love, 
and he no longer went up the brae to the hill- 
side croft. 

But tidings of the family's sore plight 
had been carried to the Manse by Doctor 
Shanksbone, the physician from Kail, as he 
drove down the road on his homeward way, 
and the brave-hearted, kindly Minister had 
at once set forth, leaving his mid-day meal 
untasted behind him. His errand, thus, 
was an errand of mercy, and the bulging 
pockets of his cloak were overladen with 
various comforts for the fever sufferers. 

When the Minister approached the Star 
Head, signs of desolation everywhere met 
his eye. But the storm now suddenly abated, 
a few glints of sunshine fell upon the muir, 
and it seemed as if the elements had at 
length deigned to smile upon the good man's 
purpose. 

Auld Snuffie opened the door of the stable. 

The crofter's horse began to whinny and 

prick up its ears. The poor brute had not 

for some time broken its fast. In a comer 

of the stable stood a small " gimel " full of 
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oats. This the Minister opened, and from 
its contents supplied the hungry animal with 
a timely meal. The horse raised a loud neigh 
in token of gratitude. 

From the stable the Doctor went to the 
byre. The "kye" standing there appeared 
to be in great pain; their udders were 
heavy and well-nigh bursting. Auld SnufBe 
placed some food in the mangers; he had 
not the skill to ease the pain that he saw. 
Tears stood in his eyes as he exclaimed, 
"Forty years long have I preached to the 
people of Carglen, and yet, O Lord, they have 
hardened their hearts. Merciful neither to 
man nor beast." 

Then the Minister sought the dwelling- 
house. Inside the kitchen the hearth was 
cold and black. At the back of the room, 
against the wall, there stood the inevitable 
"box-bed," and in the bed lay the crofter 
sick unto death with the " scaarlet fiwer." 

Dr. Cossart undid his heavy cloak, took 

it from his shoulders, and laid the garment 

upon a chair. " I have heard of your troubley 

Jacob, and I come to you in the name of the 

common Father," said he to the sick man. 
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''I am aware that you are of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, but I will not disturb 
you at the present moment with a word 
about that or any other religious question. 
Nor will I even mention the subject unless 
you yourself ask me. We are all the 
Great Father's bairns, and it is our privilege 
to help one another. Say, my friend, if I be 
welcome or not." 

"Oh, ay, sir, it's a real guid thing o' ye 
to come," Jacob began, when he was suddenly 
interrupted by a shrill female voice that 
sounded from the other side of the '' hallan " 
and invoked " the blessin* of the Holy Virgin 
and o' Saint Peter upon the kind visitor, for 
mindin' on the sair need o' the sick and the 
afflictit." 

" Umph 1 " growled the Minister, for his 
sturdy Protestant soul did not relish the form 
of this pious outburst. But he thought of the 
words, '* / was a stranger, and ye took me in,** 
and he knew that he was doing his Master's 
work. 

"Are you all suffering from the fever ? " said 

the Minister. 

" Ay, sir, a' the fower o' us," Jacob replied. 
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*' The lad Joseph, my son, is abed in the garret 
and my wife and my daughter Marjorie lie in 
the closet ben behint the hallan." 

'' And have none of the neighbours come to 
help you ? " continued the Doctor. 

" Na, nane," said Jacob mournfully. 

Dr. Cossart's language was at times more 
vigorous than choice. He did not exactly 
break the third " Command," but he had to 
own that the tongue was a "gey unruly 
member." The precise words which he now 
used were fortunately drowned by the noise 
of sticks crackling on the hearth, for Auld 
SnufHe had already undertaken the task of 
lighting a fire. 

When the fire was fairly on its way, he 
began to extract from the pockets of his .cloak 
the burden which they had borne. It was a 
curious assortment. Jams and jellies innumer- 
able were there ; but the first thing that the 
Minister sought for was a small jar filled with 
a delicious soup. This was emptied into a pot 
and the pot placed upon the fire, in order 
that the soup might be warmed. 

Nor did the other inmates of the croft escape 
the old man's solicitude. The closet beyond 
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the ''hallan" was made as cosy as the 
kitchen, and the "garret" also was not for- 
gotten. Dr. Cossart went about the work 
slowly, but yet diligently, as if it were a 
vicarious sacrifice and he himself under the 
necessity of atoning for the stony neglect of 
his parishioners. 

The Auld Kirk Minister was probably the 
last person in the parish whom Jacob land his 
family would have chosen to send for, and yet 
at this moment he seemed to be the angd 
of heaven sent for their succour and con- 
solation. 

IV 

Another day had dawned. 

At an early hour the Minister again passed 
up the toll-road on his way to the Star Head 
croft. The fields were still heavy with dew, 
but there was no rain. On the contrary, the 
warm rays of a summer sun were gladdening 
the earth, and the birds had begun to 
"yammer" with all their throats in the 
" Laird's wuid." Auld Snuffie wore no cloak 
to-day, but he was still a sable figure as he 
moved up the strath. 
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On his arrival at the croft in the comer of 
Swinstane Muir, the signs of desolation and 
neglect had now vanished. A wreath of blue 
smoke from the kitchen chimney rose into the 
morning air — z sure sign that " eident " hands 
had been at work. In the stable the horse had 
been fed; in the byre the "kye" had been 
milked ; and the Minister's ears were greeted 
with the strains of a lively air which some one 
was whistling in the crofter's bam. 

Into the bam he accordingly entered; and 
there he found a young man labouring with 
might and main. 

"Good moming, John," said the Minister 
kindly, taking, at the same time, a silver 
snuff ''mull" from his waistcoat pocket, and 
refreshing himself with a long-drawn pinch. 

" Gude momin', sir," replied the young man 
bashfully. 

Dr. Cossart stood for a few moments on the 
threshold of the door, and his cheery, eamest, 
albeit somewhat pugnacious, face became in- 
deed like a "beam that shone." Then he 
exclaimed softly, in the note of a fond mother 
crooning over a favourite child, "Ay, he's a 
guid bairn that. His he'rt's in the right place 
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At this minute he need fear neither the de'il 
nor Auld SnufBe." 

" Take a pinch from my mull," he presently 
added. 

John now coloured to the ears. A pinch 
from the Minister's snuff " mull " — the honour 
was too great for a lad like him. '' Hoot na, 
sir/' said he. 

"Tak' a pinch, man," cried the Doctor 
emphatically, in the strong native Doric. 

'' I did clean wrang yestreen wi' ma tongue, 
sir," said the young man, as, with trembling 
fingers, he obeyed the Minister's command, 
and took a pinch from the box. ''But your 
words made ma he'rt dirl wi' rage," he 
added 

"John Gillespie," replied the Minister, "the 
tongue is an unruly member, as I know myself 
to my cost, so we'll say no more about that. 
But was it my words or the grand shaking that 
I gave ye that had such an effect ? " 

"Weel, maybe baith, sir," said the youth 
naively, and thereupon he resumed his task. 

The Minister left the bam, crossed the 

courtyard, and entered the dwelling-house. 

As he walked into the kitchen a tall, strong 
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woman, whose face and arms had been tanned 
by many a year of sun and wind, and whose 
ample body was girt within the folds of an 
enormous white apron, turned to greet the 
Minister. Dr. Cossart inquired, in a low 
tone of voice, "How are they all to-day, 
Kirsty ? " 

" The twa auld bodies are terribl' ill," replied 
the tall woman, ''but the young folk dinna 
appear to be in muckle danger." 

Poor Jacob Littlesides and his wife, Marion, 
had indeed fared badly since the Minister 
bade them good-bye on the previous evening. 
It is true that their outward condition was 
bettered, through the Minister's efforts (of 
which more by-and-by); they had now the 
attendance of a kind and skilful nurse; but 
alas I the fever had increased at a tremendous 
pace, and Kirsty was right when she said they 
were " terribl' ill." 

The Minister visited the closet and the 
garret, speaking kindly to each of the sufferers, 
and then he came back to the kitchen and sat 
down by the side of the " box bed " in which 
Jacob lay. 

The crofter had become so weak that he 
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could now only murmur forth broken sen* 
tences, and the Minister did not seek to disturb 
him with much conversation. But Dr. Cossart 
was sadly troubled in spirit. He longed im- 
patiently for the arrival of the Kail physician, 
whose services were so badly needed, and he 
began to wonder that the Catholic priest, a good 
and careful man, had not yet visited the Star 
Head. Possibly the news had not reached 
him. 

As the minutes passed into hours, and 
neither of these two persons made his appear- 
ance, the Minister became very ill at ease. 
Now and again he would go out of doors and 
peer down towards the toll-road, exclaiming, 
like Dominie Sampson when tortured by a 
similar impatience, " Why tarry the wheels of 
their chariot ? " 

Mid-day had come and gone, and the after- 
noon was now well advanced, when Kirsty 
Lamond whispered to the Minister, " The end's 
near, Fm thinkin', sir." 

" With both ? " said the Minister. 

"Ay, wi' baith, sir," replied Kirsty. "It's 

mair like a race for death than a race for life 

wi' the auld fowk." 
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"I am of your opinion, Kirsty," said the 
Minister; and as he bowed his head for a 
second in silent prayer, the tall woman could 
see that tears were oozing from between his 
eyelids. A big lump came into her own throat. 

Dr. Cossart was in a dilemma. He would 
have preferred, rightly or wrongly, that the 
crofter and his wife should die amid the conso- 
lations of their own faith, and besides, he had 
given his word that he would not speak about 
religious matters unless expressly invited to 
do so. At the same time, he felt strong in 
his commission as a herald of the Gospel — 
a teacher of men. He thought also of the 
words, " I saw a great white throne, and Him 
that sat on it " — and what if two souls were 
now nearing the throne of the King, sinful 
perhaps, and unprepared for the "beatific 



vision." 



Suddenly, however, a light filled his soul. 

" It is a rod and a staff through the valley of 
the shadow of death," he exclaimed. " There 
can be no breach of faith in reading His 
Word." 

Fortified by this reflection, he took a small 

Bible from his pocket, and began to recite 
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various portions of the Scripture in a subdued 
but very articulate voice. Now it was, " God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life." Then it would be, " Fear not, for I have 
redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy name ; 
thou art mine"; followed, perhaps, by the 
triumphant words, " I am the resurection and 
the life ; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live : and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die." 
Many similar verses of Holy Scripture were 
read both in the kitchen and in the little closet 
" ayont the hallan." 

Jacob's case, however, appeared to be the 
worst of all, and the Minister watched with 
anxiety for some indication as to whether 
the dying man was able to follow with intelli- 
gent apprehension this reading of the Sacred 
Word. Jacob's eyes were closed, but his lips 
moved at times as if he were trying to repeat 
the verses after the Minister. But ere long 
this mechanical effort ceased. 

"He's passin* awa', sir," said Kirsty, who 

was standing by the Minister's side. 
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The crofter lay in a rigid posture for a few 
moments without sense or motion. The 
Minister and Kirsty began to think that he 
was already dead. 

Much to their surprise, however, he sud- 
denly raised himself in the bed, opened his 
eyes, and said in a strange, clear voice, 
"Minister I I hiv' been doon into the valley; 
I hiv' lookit ower the wa's into the heavenly 
city. I hiv' seen the multitude that nane 
can number, 'bout which ye hiv' jest been 
readin', and that have washed their ^'obes 
and made them white in the blood o' the 
Lamb. Ay, Fve had a glimpse o' the King in 
His beauty, I hiv' seen the land that is very 
far off." 

In an instant the lips ceased to move, the 
eyes lost their light, and Jacob Littlesides fell 
back upon the pillow — dead. 

"Lord Jesus, receive his spirit," cried the 
Minister. 

"Amenl" said a deep voice from the 
centre of the room. " Sancta Maria^ ora pro 
nobis.** 

The Minister turned, and he was face to face 

with the priest from Kail. 
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Neither of the two men spoke, but for a brief 
moment they looked hard into each other's 
eyes. Dr. Cossart then pointed to the dead 
body, bowed gravely to Father Stewart, and 
walked out of the house. 



Next Sunday folks trudged towards the 
Auld Kirk from far and near. They had 
a wholesome dread of the coming sermon, 
but curiosity would not allow them to stay 
away. 

News of the Minister's visits to the Star 
Head and the fever-stricken family had been 
spread through the parish. In the light of 
their pastor's action their own base conduct 
stood revealed in its true colours; and they 
knew that Auld Snuffie would ''slay and 
spare not." 

WuUie o' the Shiel, and Geordie frae the 
Grange, two fast cronies, went up the toll-road 
together, on their way to the kirk. 

" It was a sad end, that o' the papist and his 
wife," said WuUie. 

"Ay, ye may say that, neebor," declared 

Geordie. 
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"Man and woman dead and in hiven the- 
gither, the tane on the heels o' the tither — it 
seldom chances," said WuUie. 

" In hiven, said ye, WuUie ? " replied Geordie. 
'' Sal, it may be doon the gate tae the tither 
place." 

" 'Deed and it may,*' said WuUie ; "bit if sae 
be that it is, we canna say it's the fau't o' Auld 
Snuffie." 

" Na, m nae blame him, nor the papist chiel' 
eyther, though I hae nae Hkin' for that cattle," 
said Geordie. " Bit there's a well-kent sayin', 
WuUie, that 'ower mony cooks spoil the 
kail broth,' and it's tae be howpit that the 
twa men didna mismanage the job atween 
them." 

" It's to be howpit sae," said WuUie. 

"Ye'U ha'e heard the news as tae Auld 
SnufHe's set-to wi' lang Kirsty Lamond and 
Johnnie Gillespie o' the Hilton Cleuch?" 
Geordie continued. 

"Maybe ay and maybe no," replied the 
other. 

This being taken as a negative, Geordie 

proceeded to tell the story. 

"Aweel, it was in this wey," said he. 
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''When Aidd Snuffie gaed up tae the Star 
Head on Monday o' last week, he fund the 
haill lot o' them in their beds. There was 
nae comfort at a', and nane tae dae a thing 
aboot the place. Fowk were feart tae gang 
near. Ma wife Jean — she's a kindly woman 
that, WuUie — ^ma wife, *Jean, I was sayin', 
micht hae ta'en the gate, and gane awa' up, 
bit we ha'e a sma' faimily, ye ken, an' forbye 
there's anither bairn that'll sune " 

" Ay, ay, say nae mair ; we understand ye 
fine," Wullie interjected. 

"Weel, the lang an' the short o't is that 
Jean didna gang a step, an' nane o' the 
neebors forbye. When Auld SnufBe saw 
the nakitness o' the Ian' he was clean mad, 
bit the sorro' set to work, and did a' that he 
could wi' his ain ban's, lichtin' fires, makkin' 
meat, an' sic like. Syne when this was 
deene he maun awa' oot an' aboot tae get a 
'sponsible woman tae gang intae the hoose 
an' nurse the puir fowk. And wha sae fit 
for that as lang Kirsty Lawmond ? ' " 

" Nane," said Wullie, with a wise nod. 

"Aweel, it was jest tae Kirsty's that 

Snuffie took the road, and says he to the 
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dame, 'YeVe a strong woman, Kirsty.' 'I'm 

kent for that,' said she. ' And ye ha'e skeel 

in mindin' sick fowk,' said the Minister. 'I 

ha'e that skeel,' said she. 'Ye ken, Kirsty, 

that there's a wheen puir creator's ill wi' the 

fiwer up at the Star Head,' said he — and my 

certie, WuUie, he gave her a stare that made 

her shake in her shoon. ' I ha'e heard it,' 

said she. ' Ye're a lone woman, Kirsty', said 

he, 'trustin' for mercy at the hand o' the 

Lord. Ye ha'e nae ties to bind ye tae this 

earth. The Lord has fower sick children, 

withoot a freen. He has given you the 

skeel, and why are ye no ministerin' to them ? ' 

' I was feart o' the fiwer, sir,' said she. Says 

the Minister, * Kirsty Lawmond, we read in 

the Bulk, " dinna fear them that can kill the 

body, but can dae nae mair after that, bit 

fear Him that can cast baith soul and 

body into hell.'" 'Is't like that, sir,' 

said she. 'Ay is't,' said the Minister, 

and wi' that he up and awa' oot o' the 

place." 

"Did she gang?" cried WuUie, who was 

eagerly following the tale. 

"Ye needna doot that," said Geordie. 
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'' Snuffie had driven in the nail, and it went 
straight hame.** 

" Trust him for that," said Wullie. 

" Syne," said Geordie, continuing his story, 
" syne the Minister took to the toU-road and 
awa' doon to the Hilton Cleuch. Tm thinkin' 
he had gotten frae the lass Maijorie some hint 
as to hoo the land lay atween her and young 
Johnnie. She's a bonnie thing that, Wullie ; 
I hae niver seen a cleaner step or a. pair o' 
bonnier e'en, and I'm no sajrin' what I might 
ha'e deene masel', if sae be I was a younger 
man. Ma wife Jean's a sonsie dame, nae 
doot, bit she has a tongue that's whiles sair to 
bide ^" 

" But the Minister," cried Wullie, who was 
impatient of this digression. 

" Ay, the Minister," said Geordie. " Weel, 
ye see he went awa' tae Johnnie, and says 
he, ' Johnnie, I'm real ashamed o' ye.' ' What 
for that?' says Johnnie. 'What fori' cries 
Auld Snuffie, ' think on the Star Head.' ' Ah 1' 
says Johnnie, ' I'm real sorry that I took up 
wi' a papist lass, but I'm free frae a' tempta- 
tion noo.' ' Free frae a' temptation, said ye ? ' 

cried Auld Snuffie, and wi' that he raxed oot 
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his hand and claucht Johnnie by the collar. 
Syne he shook the lad till ilka bane in his 
body rattled again. SnufHe was a schule- 
maister afore he took to the Kirk, as yell 
mind, Wullie, and Tm thinkin' he jest dealt 
wi' Johnnie like a scholar at the schule. 
'Frac frae a' temptation 1 ' said he; 'ye 
skulkin' ill-faur'd loon' — ^haith, he didna 
spare him ; ' ye he'rtless loon,' he cried, and 
wi' that he banged hun head ower heels 
amang a heap o' strae (for it's the stable they 
were in). Johnnie was sae taken aback that 
he lost his wuts a' thegither — for wha ever 
heard tell o' a Minister usin' the pheesical 
airm ? He began to think that this might be 
the deevil and no Auld Snui&e at a', but only 
jest his semblance. So, says he, ' Are ye the 
de'il or are ye Auld SnufHe ? ' The Minister 
was mad wi' rage — there's sic a thing as 
righteous rage, WuUie, the apostel speaks o't 
— ^he was real mad, but he cudna help 
laughin' a bit at this. Tm the Minister, 
John,' said he ; * as to Auld SnufHe, as ye' ca' 
him, we'll speak o' that anither time.' 'I'm 
sorry I ca'd ye Auld SnufHe, sir,' said John- 
nie, 'but it's a common sayin' amang the 
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fowk.' * Ye had better sorrow for your sins/ 

said the Minister. * Why are ye no up at the 

Star Head ? There's a lass there whase life 

or death may be in your hands.' ' I thocht I 

had deene wrang in takin' up wi' her, and I 

was afeart o' my soul/ said Johnnie, thinking 

that this spirit'wel anxiety would please the 

Minister. ' The lass lo'es ye, man,' cried Auld 

Snuffie. 'That wise thocht o' yours cam' 

ower late.' The Minister has an awfu' 

tongue, Wullie, as ye weel ken, and he spak' 

noo in a jeerin' kind o' voice. ' Man,' said he 

to Johnnie, 'ye ha'e nae soul at a', sae ye 

needna fear for that, tak' my word for't. The 

Lord God A'mighty when He gave ye banes 

and a body forgat tae pit in the soul. Ye're 

nae man at a'.' This was mair nor Johnnie 

could bear, and it drave him clean wild. 

' Tak' your lang tongue and your snufHe nose 

oot o' this stable,' cried Johnnie, and forbye 

that, he said things that I wudna like to 

repeat. Aweel, the Minister turned and went. 

But he only gaed roon' the corner, and bided 

there a minit' to see what would happen." 

" Fse warrant Johnnie gaed up tae the Star 

Head after a'," Wullie broke in. 
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"Ay, did he," said Geordie. "Auld 
Snuffie had jest ta'en the richt side o' him. 
Johnnie's rage was nane the less, but he on 
wi' his coat, and afT up the road." 

"I kent it would come to that," said 
Wullie. 

" It's a queer doctrin', though," said 
Geordie. " The Minister gat the nurse woman 
by threatenin' her soul wi' the never-diein' 
fire, and the man to help wi* the nowt and that, 
by tellin' him that he had nae soul at a' to 
save. But then there's a hantle difference nae 
doot atween a pu'pit and a stable." 

" Aweel, Jacob and his wife now lie in the 
yird. What about the young fowk?" said 
Wullie. 

" Docter Shanksbone has nae fear o' them," 
Geordie replied. 

VI 

There was hardly a vacant seat in the 
kirk. 

Long, searching, and solemn were the 

Minister's prayers. There was more Law 

than Gospel in the chapters that he read. All 
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was comminatory, and every soul had a fore- 
taste of the coming storm. 

"Deuteronomy ten and nineteen," cried 
the preacher, as he gave out his text. Then he 
read, " Love ye therefore the stranger, for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt." " Also 
in St. Matthew twenty-five, forty-one to forty- 
three," he continued "'Then shall He say 
also unto them on the left hand. Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels: for I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat : I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and 
ye clothed me not : sick and in prison, and ye 
visited me not." 

The Minister stood in the pulpit at his full 
height, paused a moment, and looked around. 
The people were already hanging their heads. 
Then the flood burst forth. 

There is no record of that sermon in pen or 

ink, but it is written deep in the heart of many 

aCarglen man and woman. As long as the 

Minister rode the high horse of the Law, the 

good folks held their own. It was a case of 

steel meeting steel. But when he came to 
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speak of the divine love, and in speaking of it 
fairly broke down himself, a universal sob 
arose from the great congregation. 

At this sign of grace, the Minister recovered 
heart and continued his career. He had it all 
his own way now, however, and he swayed 
his hearers as the wind sways the tree-tops. 
Big, bearded men twisted their faces into fear- 
some shapes in order to repress their sobs and 
tears. The women cried aloud. How long 
the Minister would have proceeded in this 
vein will never be known, for his eloquence 
was suddenly arrested. 

Will Davison, of the Summer Howes, 
could endure the discipline no further. He 
stood up in his pew (it was a front one facing 
the preacher), and said he, as one big drop 
chased another down his cheek, "Sir, for 
the love o' Him, say nae main Is't no 
written in the Word, 'Thy people shall be 
willin' in the day of thy power ' ? They are 
willin'. Look at the fowk." 

The Minister took snuff, and glanced round 
and about. Yes, the folk were indeed willing. 
That smile of kindly humour, a smile which 
was never long missed from Dr. Cossart's 
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face, now returned ; the '' beam " began to 
shine, as was its wont; and he dosed the 
book with an emphatic '' Amen.^ 

Aidd Snu£5e has been dead many a long 
year, but in Carglen his memory is still fresh 
and green. He rests from his labours, and 
his works do follow him. Another ''Beam" 
shines in the parish now — ^the third since Dr. 
Cossart's day. 

Marjorie Littlesides is Johnnie Gillespie's 
wife, and there are sons and daughters not 
a few who call Johnnie "faither" and 
Marjorie " mither." On Sunday the wife sits 
in the Parish Kirk by the side of her husband, 
and people say that she is "ane o' Auld 
Snuffle's converts." 

But Joseph Littlesides, her brother, con- 
tinues to walk in the ways of his fathers, and 
Sunday after Sunday he still goes down the 

« 

toll-road. 
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"Sweet fa's the eve on Craigie Burn, and 
blithe awakes the morrow," sings our Scottish 
poet in one of the little songs he wrote when 
death had him in its clutch. But in Carglen we 
are glad if the eve does not fall amid wind or 
storm, and the morrow awake with dull cold 
face or drizzling skies. When the eve falls, as 
it is falling this July night, with warmth in the 
air and peace o'er all the land, our hearts are 
at rest What though the fields and dells be 
heavy-laden with dew 1 — ^we are children of the 
mist, and we joy in the fragrance that is abroad 
on an evening like this, when the pearls hang 
on every blade and the big drops are dripping 
from the trees. 

Away yonder in the little glen, by the big 
burn that murmurs down through our parish, 
stands the house of Newton Airds. We dare 
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not venture there, for the Laird is as difficult of 
approach as the Grand Lama, and big watch- 
dogs are ready to jump upon us, not to speak 
of such human dogs as Donald, the Laird's man, 
or the Laird himself. But on the other side of 
the glen, as it slopes upwards to Ben Ulin, 
and beyond the Laird's domains, is the small 
croft of our friend and crony, Sandie o' the 
Tanzie, and our way lies thither. Sandie's 
dwelling, with the houses appertaining to it, is 
almost hidden amid the trees of the "auld 
wuid,'' for you must literally pass through a 
stile in the forest ere you emerge into the 
" steading " known as the Tanzie. 

Outside the wood, the strath inclines gently 
downwards, and there Sandie's scanty acres 
are spread. Each field is enclosed by a little 
stone dyke built by the crofter's own hand, 
and at regular intervals along the dykes there 
grow towering bushes of hawthorn or brier, 
and small elm trees, all planted and reared by 
Sandie himself. 

To a traveller wending his way up the long 

toll-road two objects appear conspicuously at the 

top of the brae. The first is the school, with 

its broad white front — fit emblem, let us hope, 
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of the light that lightens the scholars — standing 

close to the "new wuid," amid the trees of 

which the parish church is hidden, all save its 

steeple and ancient belfry. The other is this 

spot called the Tanzie, and if the traveller 

should chance to be a Southron, he will imagine 

that he looks upon a nursery garden set on 

the hillside, and that the blue smoke curling 

above the tops of the tall fir-trees arises 

from the hearth of the gardener. It is a 

long time 

" Since father Adie first pat spade in 
The bonnie yard o* ancient Eden," 

and there have been many gardeners great and 
small since then, but it is a novel thing (at 
least in Carglen) to find a crofter dealing with 
his land as if it were " a bit gairden, and no a 
fairm jest like ither fowks'." 

Sandie o' the Tanzie, like our parish post- 
man Robbie, has read the old Bible story 
of the first garden till it has passed into his 
being; but he cannot understand any more 
than the postman why "the A'mighty thocht 
na it guid for the man tae be alane in siccan a 
braw state." Indeed it has been whispered in 

the smiddy at Tap-the-Neuk that Sandie and 
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Robbie, after much argument and more snuff, 
had agreed that subsequent events, bringing 
death into the world and all our woe, scarcely 
justified the creation of the woman. That 
savours of heresy, and fearful souls only 
mention it with bated breath ; but this at any 
rate is certain, that while all up and down the 
braes and straths most of our men and lads are 
only too ready to sing — 

" What signifies the life o' man, 
An' 'twere na for the lasses O ? " 

the only two persons amongst us — ^unless we 
include "awtheist Joe" — ^who are strict de- 
scendants of him who first put spade in Eden 
are both sturdy misogynists. They both dwell 
within shelter of the " auld wuid," with its fir- 
trees on the steeps, and birch in the dells, and 
it may be said to be their only spouse. 

But though there are trees, bushes, and 
flowers, too, by the sides and at the comers of 
Sandie's fields, the inner spaces are covered 
only with the staple Carglen farm crops. He 
has his green com, which now in the begin- 
ning of July stands tall and strong in the 
stalk ; a rich patch of hay ready for the sickle ; 

a few green acres of grass, where the " nowt " 
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and his one horse wander at will ; and here, 
just by the side of the fir wood, where you can 
hear the heavy drops falling in occasional 
rustles from the trees, is a little enclosure 
bearing a promising crop of young turnips. 
The " neeps " — for this is the word by which 
we designate them— are late in their growth ; 
but there is a reason for that, as our presence 
now explains. 

One of our smaller country anniversaries 
has been held at the Tanzie from times which 
may be called immemorial — for the days and 
years drag slowly past with us, and looking 
back upon a decade seems like looking back 
upon an age. This anniversary is the occasion 
of a "test o' skeel at the heouw" — ^in other 
words, a hoeing match. Sandie, therefore, 
sows his turnips late in the season, that the 
match may take place when the fields are hoed 
on all the other farms and crofts, and folks can 
come in quest of fame from far and near. There 
are prizes to be had — not large in amount from 
the great world's point of view, but consider- 
able as weighed in our scale. The first prize 
will be a half-crown and the last a sixpence, 
intermediate ones being a florin and a shilling. 
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We number perhaps thirty all told, the lads 
and the lasses, the old and the young, being 
here in nearly equal numbers. There is a 
student amongst us, home for the summer 
vacation from the Edinburgh University, and 
his arrival with a hoe over his shoulder has 
caused not a little wonder and some tittering 
amongst the younger lasses, several of whom 
he had adored in days gone by when they 
were at school together. Then, the girls were 
saucy enough; now they are bashful and 
sometimes call him " Sir." At school he had 
been an incipient poet ; he has blossomed into 
fruit now, for his verses have been seen in the 
Scotchman's Friend and other journals that 
stand high in the scale of local honour. It is 
true that he raves about " the orb of night," 
and is the thrall of melancholy, "divinest 
melancholy, out this makes him interesting in 
feminine eyes. 

There is one bonnie lass, however, whose 

voice is stilled, and whose colour vanishes, as 

the student moves towards that portion of the 

field where she is standing. This is Harriet 

Taylor, who has leapt into fame from one end 

of the parish to the other since it has become 
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known that " an auld barber chiel' frae Aiber- 
deen-awa* had come oot here an' bidden a sma' 
fortun* for her bonnie head o* hair. God bless 
the queaniel" But the "poet" imagined 
(erroneously, as we happen to know) that she 
had jilted him at a country raffle when they 
were both younger, and as he shares in full 
the vanity of poets greater than himself, he has 
not since deigned to address her. Yet if we 
could pierce the future we should find, maybe, 
that an ill-omened raffle has changed for the 
worse two simple lives, and that Harriet will 
remain a lover with love unrequited for ever 
(for we are a dogged race in Carglen, in our 
loves as in our hates), and will carry her fair 
matchless hair, whose colour we have never 
yet been able to name, into comely woman- 
hood, dwelling apart and alone. What does a 
"poet" care? In the distance he sees fame 
and all fair things at his feet, and his presence 
here with the hoe to-night, you may be sure, has 
something to do with certain feeble new verses 
that are framing themselves in his head. 

The drills have now all been numbered, 
and Sandie o* the Tanzie stands forth with 

his big bonnet full of little slips of paper 
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bearing numbers corresponding to those 
akeady set down in the drills. Much de- 
pends upon the character of the drill that 
falls to the lot of a hoer, and consequently 
this lottery is a serious thing. 

" My certie ! jest think o' that," exclaims one, 
as she looks at the number, and then at her 
" dreel." 

"Aweel, it's a' up wi' me, Fm fearin'," 
says Kit Clark, from the farm of Linkers- 
town. 

"That's the ticket for 'tatie soup I" cries 
a burly ploughman, as he stands by the clean 
well-set drill that he has chosen. This 
exclamation expresses the highest form of 
approbation. 

As luck will have it, the student's choice 

assigns to himself an outside drill, much to 

his chagrin ; and, to make matters worse, 

Harriet Taylor, with pale face under her 

bonnie hair, takes her place beside him. 

Did Sandie o' the Tanzie — the rascal! — 

somehow manipulate the numbers in order 

to bring about this result ? " It's gey like," 

as he himself would say. 

When all are fairly at work a grim silence 
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ensues. It is a deadlytussle in which we are 
engaged ; for we cannot all come out victorious, 
and those who are not prize-winners will fall 
like dead men stripped of honour. Therefore 
our tongues, so voluble at times, now cease to 
wag, and only the click, click of thirty hoes in 
the dewy " neeps " is heard. The student and 
Harriet labour side by side, yet no word has 
passed between them. But a few sad lines 
keep pattering in Harriet's head ; for she is a 
good scholar, and has become a reader of 
poetry since " the lad that'll ne'er be hers " has 
begun to "strictly meditate the thankless 
Muse." This is contrary to our wise Carglen 
custom of dispensing with " jinglin' bits o' rhyme 
and a' siccan trash," unless they be those of 
"Rob Bums, wha of coorse is far aboon a' 
rule " ; and it indicates, perhaps, that the heart 
in Harriet's bosom is bigger than the head on 
her rounded shoulders — that head which men 
love to look upon, with its glorious adorning. 
Yes, they patter, and will not be still : 

*' If I should meet thee 
After long jrears ; 
How should I greet thee ? — 
With silence and tears." 
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But there is too much of the feminine in our 
poet to permit him to forget the injury done 
to his personal merit when Harriet had the 
audacity (as he thinks) to jilt him. " There's 
a bit o' what they ca' the feminine in a* fowk 
wha tak' tae clinkin' rhymes," our guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, Francie Kemp, the poli- 
tician, has declared, and the poet is a proof 
of it in more ways than one. Not Juno herself 
enraged at the insult offered to her beauty, 
nursed her wrath with more settled intent than 
he. 

At this moment another personage comes 
upon the scene. It is Robbie, the "post," 
with a letter in his hand. 

" Gude e'en, Sandie," cries Robbie to him of 
the Tanzie. 

" An' tae yersel', Robbie," says Sandie* " Ha'e 
ye brocht me a letter, post ? " 

" Na, na, it's for the student," the postman 

explains; and then, speaking to our poet, he 

adds, " I heard ye were awa' up here, and I jest 

brocht it on. Noo, freens, ye'll a' ken," cries 

Robbie, raising his voice, "it's nae for us 

wha serve the Queen tae gang glowerin' at 

letters eyther ootside or in; 'deed, it's clean 
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contrar* tae a' rules and regulations. Bit 
ye're gleg eneuch tae see that I'm afF deuty, 
and am just like ane o' yersels noo, makin' for 
hame tae his drap parritch wi' a hungry 
stamack, and when a man oot o' the kindness 
o' his he'rt brings a letter like this there can be 
nae hairm in ha'ein' a leuk at the ootside o't. 
Weel, I ha'e jest deene that, freens an' neebors, 
and Fm free tae tell ye a' that the letter comes 
frae Edinboro', and the handwritin' is a sicht 
tae see. It's frae some braw young leddy, ye 
may tak' it frae me, aboon a' doot." 

Then he hands it to the blushing poet, who 
does not deny the soft impeachment, but, on the 
contrary, darts a malicious glance of triumph 
towards Harriet Taylor. Sandie o' the Tanzie 
who, misogynist though he be, has divined 
Harriet's secret, is he^-d to mutter : 

" A curse on the fine leddies, why disna the 
gowk tak' up wi' the lass Taylor ? She's worth 
a hunder* braw leddies; and her lo'ein' him 
sae weel tee that she wad e'en be a dowg 
tae lick his han' 1 My certie 1 what's the guid 
o' leamin' when it turns decent countra lads 
intae stirks an' asses ? " 

Silence again falls upon the company, and 
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nothing save the click of the hoes is heard. 
But it is noticed by every one that the student 
has given away all chance of a prize, for he is 
hoeing in a reckless manner far ahead of the 
rest, and, indeed, in a few minutes will have 
finished his drill Presently we hear voices 
raised loudly in argument The sound comes 
from a comer of the field where Jock Watt o' 
the Knowhead and Andrew frae Qaypots are 
sitting on a heap of stones smoking their 
pipes, while Sandie o' the Tanzie is near 
them, with the snufi* " mull " in his hand. Jock 
and Andrew are the judges of the match, but 
they are resting for a moment. 

'' It was the peeawno, fac' as death," we hear 
the former sa}dng. 

" I clean deny 't," Andrew declares. 

" Man, ye canna," says Jock. " I heard it 
wi' ma ain lugs." 

" It cudna ha'e been the Sawbath day, then," 
Andrew mutters. 

" What for no ? It was that vera day, and 
nae mair than twa Sawbaths abye," says Jock 
stoutly. 

"Aweel, Jock, yeVe nae gi'en tae leein', at 
ony rate since ye j'ined the Free Kirk, an' keepit 
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free o' the lasses, but I canna jest credit that 
oor ain Auld Kirk Minister wud alloo his wife 
tae pit fingers on the peeawno on the Lord's 
day," replies the man frae Claypots. 

*' Ye can credit it or no, jest as ye like, but 
a' the same it's dooms truth," cries one of the 
hoers, suspending work for a second. 

" Ay, it is that, for I heard it mysel'," calls 
another. 

Andrew takes his pipe fpm his cheek and 
looks hard at the speakers. They are both 
staunch Auld Kirk men, and therefore presum- 
ably unprejudiced witnesses, " which of coorse 
cudna be said o' freen Jock, wha is a terribl' 
Non-intrusionist." 

" Aweel, it's a sad fa'in' afi*," groans Andrew. 
'' There was nae peeawno at a' in the Manse in 
auld Saunders's time, honest man, and this 
new Minister, I'se own, has niver jest been tae 
my mind. There's ower muckle cauld kail 
frae Aiberdeen in his doctrin' for me ; bit I 
ne'er thocht he wud alloo his young bit o' a 
wife tae play the peeawno on the Sawbath-day." 

^'It's a sair affliction for you o' the Auld 
Kirk," whines Jock with infinite sanctimonious 
condescension. 
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But all of a sudden Andrew fairly springs 
into the air, with such a jerk that the tin lid on 
his clay " cutty " is sent spinning over the 
dyke at his back into the field, and he shouts, 
" Dc'il be thankit, bit I've got it !" 

The student looks up for a moment, and he 
thinks of Archimedes with his "Eureka! 
Eureka ! " 

" I've got it ! " he repeats ; " but baud a care 
o' us ! I've lost my pipe lid." 

So he scrambles over the dyke, and having 
regained possession of the clean bright " lid," 
he calls over the fence to Jock, " Man, it's a 
richt eneuch; Mistress Alexos Grant, I'se 
warrant, was playin' a Psaalm tune, or some 
o' the Paraphrases, and surely ane may dae 
that tae His praise e'en on the Lord's day an* 
upon a ten-stringed instrument." 

Jock looks towards the dyke, and he can just 

see Andrew's long nose and broad bonnet rising 

across the top, but he says : " Na, na, Andrew, 

that cock wunna fecht at a'. Man, the tune was 

a braw ane, but it was far, far frae a Kirk tune, 

and forbye, ye cud hear the vera words as it 

were, come jumpin' oot o' the peeawno." 

Hereat Jock begins to sing : 
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" It's hame, and it's hame, hame fiain would I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie 1 
There's an eye that ever weeps, and a fair face will 

be fain 
As I pass through Annan Water with my bonnie bands 

again. 
When the flower is i' the bud, and the leaf upon the tree. 
The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countrie." 

"Last verse, freens a'," cries Jock, now 
carried away by his excitement. So we 
all pause from our task, and join lustily with 
Jock: 

"Hame, hame, hame, hame fain wad I be, 
O hame, hame, hame to my ain countrie ! 
The great now are gane, a' who ventured to save. 
The new grass is growing above their bloody grave ; 
But the sun through the mirk blinks blythe in my e'e, 
I'll shine on ye yet in your ain countrie ! " 

While this verse is being sung Andrew frae 
Clajrpots has still remained looking over the 
dyke with his bonnet and nose alone appa- 
rent, but when the " folks " are again quiet 
and eager at the hoe, he ventures back to 
Jock's side on the stone heap, and says he, 
"Jock, I'm afeart ye'U see me doon at the 
Free Kirk afore lang, for I canna abide drum- 
sticks, and peeawnos, an' deevilry on the 
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Sawbath ; na, I canna abide it Howsomever 
Fse tak' the opingin o' our ain Chief Elder, the 
fairmer o* Gelnabreich, and I wud be real 
obleeged tae ye, Knowhead, if ye wud hae a 
word wi' your man, Elder Amos Gibb. He's 
lang i' the head, an' sae is Gelnies, an' it may 
be that atween them, though they are sair 
dividit as tae His richts in his ain Kirk, 
they micht ha'e grace gi'en tae deal wi' the 
offender." 

" Ay, ay, Aundrew, I'll be blithe tae favour 
ye," cries Jock, seeing in the compact a great 
triumph for the Free Kirk and its cause. 

But it is now time for the judges to make 
their final inspection, and to decide the prizes. 
Some of us think that the duty to-night is some- 
what perfunctorily discharged ; but then we can 
make a certain allowance for men whose spirits 
have been so recently disturbed. Kit Clark 
from Linkerstown carries off the first prize, much 
to the disgust of Sam Tocher, his antagonist 
in love. Lizzie Dochart, a slender young girl, 
beloved by Pat frae the Mill, comes second; 
Tammas Steel, our local naturalist, and the 
laziest man in all the parish — a competitor, 

moreover, who only finished just as the time 
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was up— comes third ; and poor Harriet Taylor 
with the glorious head o' hair, notwithstanding 
her sore heart's trouble, comes fourth. 

Oh I there is much jollity when it is all 
over; but, strange to say, there are some 
grumblings from the older and more skilled 
farm hands, who think they have had scant 
justice done to their work. Therefore, as 
this feeling is abroad, and the dew is still 
falling amid the creeping shadows of night, 
our company speedily breaks up. The poet 
has already vanished, none know whither. 
But after the hoers have all departed, three 
men remain with Sandie o' the Tanzie to 
"pree" his home-brewed, and a bottle of 
genuine '' creatur " obtained from some hidden 
still in the hillside. 

This is a happy reunion for Sandie and 
Jock and Andrew and Pete McQueben, the 
peat-digger — for these are the four — and it is 
a late hour ere the cronies rise from the feast 
The air is still heavy with moisture, and as 
Jock and Andrew and Pete take a near " cut *' 
through the fields, they wade deep in the 
dewy grass. It is dark, and no moon lightens 
the summer night. As they pass down by the 
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farm of Gelnabreich, Andrew says in a thick 
voice, " Ay, HI speak tae the elder aboot that 
peeawno work on the Sawbath-day, but no the 
nicht — na, no the nicht/' Certain it is that the 
dew, or something of the kind, has crept into 
Andrew's being. Pete McQueben is drunk ! — 
there need be no mincing of matters in speak- 
ing of him. Even Jock, reformed Don Juan 
though he be, is not the man he was when he 
tackled the Auld Kirk adherent about this 
piano incident, sitting quietly on the heap of 
stones. They are now at a comer of the road 
where it would be natural for them to part, 
but they appear loath to separate. Indeed, 
it may chance that we shall say of them 
to-morrow : 

<< Ane went hame wi* the ither, an* then 
The ither went hame wi' the ither twa men, 
An* baith wad return him the service again." 

But, no I something else will happen, for here 
is Saunders MacVicar, the roadside stone- 
breaker, and his "Eh I sirs, and is't 
yersel's?" sounds as if he has news to com- 
municate. 

" It's a terribr nicht this, freens," Saunders 
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says. "A nicht tae be remember't, breethren, 
b' us aV* he adds. 

" Ha'e a care o' us^ Saunders," cries Jock o* 
the Knowhead, "ye auld-farran birkie; yeVe 
nae a minister in the pu'pit, ye ken, tae ca' us 
' breethren.' " 

" Na, but I hae been at the • Carglen Arms ' 
wi' Dauvit Annan, an' my head dunts a bit 
Yet that's nae what I wud be at, freens ; na, 
it's mair nor that," Saunders replies. Then, 
lowering his voice to a mere whisper, he adds, 
" / hae seen hintf fad as death. ^^ 

"The de'il?" says Pete McQueben, who 
feels valorous to-night. 

"Ay, himselV' replies Saunders; "but for 
mercy's sake dinna name him. Gude kens 
whether he binna ahint our backs this vera 
minit' ! " 

"Saunders, ye're clean dementit; ye hae 
ta'en, in yer auld age, tae seein' visions an 
dreamin' dreams; man, ye're dottlit a' the- 
gither," cries Pete. 

" I'm a sinfu' man, and I ha'e been i' the 
* Carglen Arms* wi' Dauvit, I'll no deny that," 
rejoins the stone-breaker; "but, as I'm a 
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leevin' soul^ / hcte seen him. I fear it's a 
wamin' o' death an' joodgment." 

" Hoot, fie, na 1 " says the peat-digger, who is 
now losing a little of his courage. The others 
have yet scarcely spoken. 

But, presently, Jock Watt o' the Knowhead, 
who is decidedly religious, and whose con- 
science smites him hard at this moment for 
staying too long over Sandie's whisky-bottle, 
says deprecatingly, " Own that ye are havering, 
Saunders, an* be deene wi' 't." 

"/ hoe seen him^ freens, fad as deaih^^ 
declares Saunders solemnly, trembling as 
Vich Ian Vohr trembled when he had looked 
on the " Grey Spectre " of his clan. 

" In whatna shape saw ye him, Saunders ? " 
inquires Pete. 

"Aweel, freens, Tse tell ye the haill thing 

jest as it happ'ned," says MacVicar. " Ye see, 

I was br'akin' awa' at the stanes wi' my back 

tae the road, an' a' o' a sudden like I heard a 

queer hirstlin' soon', an' jest as I turned roon' 

tae hae a look — flafi*! past he went me on a 

muckle wheel wi' a white sark on, and a 

queer kin' o' cap upo' his head ; but my back 
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was roon' again afore ye cud say ' Saunders, 
for says I tac mysel*, 'Gin I glower after, I 
may ha'c tae follow.' " 

"Awecl, Saunders," says Andrew frae 
Claypots, " ye ha'e spoken in a clear circum- 
stantial mainner, but we'll still uphaud that ye 
ha'e been mistae'n." 

"It's the bare truth I'm tellin' ye, sirs," 
answers Saunders; "an' mair by token the 
proofs as clear as it was wi' Peters o' Peters- 
town whaun he drave his gig across the 
Loch o' Dwynie by order o' the — ahem ! — ae 
momin' whaun the ice was but a single nicht's 
ice. ' See ye dinna look ahint ye,' said — ^ye 
ken wha — tae Peters. Peters drave across like 
mad, but jest as he neared the edge he gae a 
look ower his shoother an' had a glimpse o' — 
ye ken wha — ^an' crack went the ice, an' doon 
gaed the wheels in the water. The beast's 
feet were jest on the bank, an' he got oot wi' a 
dry skin, but a' fowk cud see the work o' that 
day, for the horse's marks were on a' the ice, 
an' there was the big crack at the side " 

" It's true that," interjects Pete McQueben. 

" Aweel, sirs," continues the stone-breaker, 
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*' I ha'e the same proofa The mark d the wheel 
is plain d doon the toU-^roadl^ 

"Na, an' there nool*' cry the three 
together. 

"Wull ye gae there an' sec 't?" adds 
Saunders, anxious to assure them that he is 
not a man in drink. 

The three brave cronies hesitate for a 
moment, but then they say, " Ay, well gang 
doon." 

Behold, then, four heads (none of them to 
clear as honest, thinking heads should be) 
bowed to the ground, and gazing with awe 
upon the " de'il's wheel-mark," which undoubt- 
edly is visible, by the light of a lucifer match, 
upon the road. But, alas! the ''hirstlin'" 
sound of which Saunders had spoken is again 
carried to their ears, and before they can 
spring to their feet and run from the enemy, 
the de'il is round the comer upon them, out 
again for a ride on his " muckle wheel." He 
dashes amidst the four, sending the good souls 
sprawling in all directions; but, oho! he 
comes to the ground this time, and his 
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wheel sounds as if it had been shivered into 
fragments. For the first time in history the 
de'il lies " cheek by jowl " in th<^ toll-road with 
four reputable, but somewhat "drouthy," 
Cargleners 1 

Next night, in the smiddy at Tap-the-Neuk 
Elder Amos Gibb says to Andrew frae Claypots : 

" Fm tauld ye hae seen the de*il, ^undrew." 

" Haud yer tongue aboot that, * let me entreat 
ofthee^ as it says in the guid Buik," pleads 
Andrew. ''A man may aye be ti^en in a 
fau't, an' I'll no say it wasna my ain case 
yester-nicht." 

" Aweel, as ye own tae't like a man, Clay- 
pots, Fse say nae mair," declares the Elder. 

But a certain " daft young doctor " from the 
neighbouring town of Kail, who is now 
frequently seen racing up and down the roads 
on his ''queer velocipede thing made o' ae 
wheel ahint the ither," has become known by 
a new sobriquet^ for the folks speak of him 
jocularly, and sometimes with a broad grin, as 
" The de'il frae Kail." 

But you dare not say in the presence of any 
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of the four men who lay in the toll-road with 
him that July night, " Ha'e ye seen the de'il 
frae Kail?" unless you desire to incite the 
hearer to a breach of the peace, and are 
prepared for an invitation to ''C'wa oot tae 
the back " — ^this being the recognised manner 
of '' calling out " your man in Carglen ! 
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